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**PROUD, DEFIANT, CONFIDENT’’ 


In ascant eighteen months, beginning with that early July day 


in 1950, when those first few immortal riflemen and airmen saw 
the Communist aggressors over their gun and bomb sights, the 
Kighth Army, comprising our own forces and those of the Re- 
public of Korea, the British Commonwealth, Turkey, Greece, 
India, France, Ethiopia, Belgium, The Netherlands, Luxemburg, 
the Philippines, Thailand, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Colom- 
bia and Italy, has left. a record of fidelity, valor and cooperation 
unsurpassed in all military history. 


GENERAL MATTHEW B. RIDGWAY 


Address to joint session of Congress, 22 May 1952 
) x ; 
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LONG-RANGE RADIO 


GUARANTEED 
WORLD - WIDE RECEPTION 


* Here's the powerful barracks 
radio that servicemen have wanted. 
Ideal for remote air, sea, or land 
bases with foreign short-wave 
band. PLUS, the “sweetest” stand- 
ard U.S 


neered for precision performance. 


radio, compactly engi- 


Hear romantic places from clear 
around the world—London, Paris, 
Moscow, Tokyo, the Vatican— 
countless fascinating international 
shortwave broadcasts. You also 
receive police calls, aircraft, 
marine, and amateur stations. 


Forest Green, Sandalwood, Dove 
Gray, Halliccatters Smokey Black, 
Air Force Bine. 


Ask your PX officer or write to Department C 
Special Militory Representatives listed below 


* To the Editors... * 


Hazardous Duty Pay 
To the Editors: 

Three cheers for Colonel Standish! His 
article in your June issue, “Uniform Haz 
ardous Pay,” is the most comprehensive, 
ind the fairest and best of all plans I have 
seen presented I only hope that you are 
sending copies by the dozen to Capitol 
Hill and to the press. I especially hope 
that you have sent a copy to Senator Paul 
Douglas who has been fighting so gamely 
and almost alone to right the wrongs done 
by our present system of “elite and super 
elite” in the matter of hazardous pay 

The sad and idiotic sins committed in 
the name of incentive and hazardous duty 
pay for some and not a red cent for others 
during World War II cannot be righted 
now but there is certainly no need of piling 
sin upon sin. Surely the roll call of the 
dead is sufficient answer as to the terrible 
disparity and injustice of the present sys 
tem. It should also be sufficient incentive 
for change. 

The only reason I can see for the reten 
tion of the present situation is that Con 
gress, the public, members of the Nir Forc e 
and the Navy are convinced that the 
ground combat soldier is a second-rate 
fighting man, a second-class serviceman 
and therefore, not entitled to incentive of 
any kind for his miserable existence in 
time of war and his admittedly higher cas 
ualty rate. 

If such is not the frame of mind of our 
lawmakers and brother Services I cannot 
see a single valid objection to Colonel 
Standish’s master plan for hazardous duty 
pay based on “degree of risk” as shown by 
the degree of casualty 

F. K. Brown 
414-3 | 
Kent, O 


Summit St 


“Crisis in Courage,” Part 1 
lo the Editors 

By way of introduction, I submit myself 
as a fighting combat infantryman who in 
two wars has been decorated thirteen times, 
four of which were this nation’s third 
highest combat award. It’s about time a 
junior ofhcer spoke out for something he 
Colonel Standish has pin 
pointed some of our major problems. At 
last someone has had the guts to prick the 
boil and let the pus run out. My fighting 
knife isn’t long enough to cut out the core, 
but it will make the incision wider. 

I have slogged through centuries of stag 
nated silence in the jungles of New 
Guinea, and with my outfit attacked and 
defended God’s Green Hell. Invariably, 
at the end, I found only a few men with 
me. The first time it happened I thought 
only three of us were left—me, my corporal 
and my BAR man. We did have quite a 
few casualties, but almost before I could 


believes in 


do anything, the others started moving up 
from the rear. Reorganization was com- 
pleted, the objective was ours and 90 per 
cent of the platoon was intact. 

It was then when I started wondering 
why and I didn't find the answer right 
away. It wasn’t until I read General S. 
L. A. Marshall’s Men Against Fire that I 
was able to assemble my facts and get an 
answer. But I did and it paid off in Korea. 
There, I had 100 per cent fire power. 
When we hit an objective only some of the 
wounded failed to make it to the top with 
the others. 

Bragging? Sure—I learned my lesson in 
the war and put it to practical use in the 
“police action.” I pride myself on knowing 
men. My own life depended on the kind 
I had around me. I got rid of the few 
weak sisters C and A sent me. But, be- 
fore you start cursing, let me add that I 
did not send them to you. I found them 
jobs in the rear that they could do. I didn’t 
want a breakthrough on my left or right 
in the slot where one of my ex-misfits was 
supposed to be—and wasn't. 

By now you know that I love me much, 
but there is more to it than that. I’ve got 
a son that I love still more and this time 
I'd like to finish his grandfather's war so 
that he can be a first-class garrison soldier. 
But if I can’t, I can rest peacefully in my 
grave knowing he will be a first-class fight- 
ing man also. For the plain reason that 
he will be well disciplined and trained. 
His teachers, his mother and I are seeing 
to that 

So a man is a fool to admit out loud 
that he wears the pants instead of the 
panties? Well, get this straight, fellow, 
there is no lace on my drawers and there 
isn't going to be any on my son’s. 

My son, now six and in the first grade, 
has been dearly loved, but not spoiled, 
since birth. From the time he could walk, 
when he did wrong, he was stood in the 
corner, at attention. The time depended 
on the deed. The fact that his freedom 
was taken from him was more effective 
than a spanking. This was true with me 
as it was with my father. Even before 
he really understood what I was talking 
about, when he did wrong, we talked it 
over—man-to-man—I explained what he 
had done wrong, why it was wrong, stood 
him in the corner, and when I let him 
out, we went over it all again. As time 
went on, I required him to tell me what 
he had done wrong, why he had, and 
name his own punishment (not necessarily 
the corner, but loss of other privileges). 
When his ordeal was over, I required him 
to go over the whole thing with me. I had 
to be sure, as he grew older, that he really 
understood why. I did not want to unjust- 
ly accuse, try, and convict him. By talking 
it over with him now, and knowing his 
basic honesty since he has started reasoning, 
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“Got a break- 
i 7 


we're flying! 


Men get enough of “sweating it out” 


In transportation, it’s a break for them to travel via the big, 


fast Scheduled Airliners. They like the smooth comfort .. . 


the friendly attentions of the hostesses . . . the delicious 
meals served at their seats (at no extra cost). 


Over all, there’s an atmosphere of gaiety and 
excitement about modern Air Travel that appeals 
mightily to young men — and who ever grows too old? 


(\ 


in the Services. 





























AIR TRAVEL 
(Official or Furlough) 
SAVES .. 


TIME — MONEY — MANPOWER 


INSURANCE 
Only on SCHEDULED Airlines; $5,000 to 
$25,000 at 25¢ to $1.25; covers Stateside 
and much foreign travel 


10% DISCOUNT 


for official travel on TRs 


« Scheduled Airline OF THE US. 


ALL AMERICAN AIRWAYS 
AMERICAN AIRLINES 
BONANZA AIR LINES 

BRANIFF AIRWAYS 


EMPIRE AIR LINES 
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CAPITAL AIRLINES | 
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FRONTIER AIRLINES 
INLAND AIR LINES 
LAKE CENTRAL AIRLINES 
MID-CONTINENT AIRLINES 
NATIONAL AIRLINES 
NORTHEAST AIRLINES 
NORTHWEST AIRLINES 
OZARK AIR LINES 
PIEDMONT AVIATION 
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COLONIAL AIRLINES 
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Chase Assault Transports are designed 
especially to meet the exacting require- 
ments of the Air Force and Army. 

No other planes are capable of 
delivering vehicles, weapons and troops 
to forward combat areas by landing — 
or evacuating casualties from foxholes 
direct to rear area hospitals. 


TIL’ A\RCRAFT CO. Ac 


WEST TRENTON. NEW JERSEY 


he has the opportunity to defend his ac 
tions and sometimes acquit himself. With 
my son as with my men, I am hard, but I 
am fair. Colonel Standish has well illus- 
trated this in his section on “mental! limits” 
and his foundation of security, and then 
discipline. 

I am not a martinet; I believe in dis 
cipline through understanding. But I am 
also a realist. I know that all fathers do 
not wear the pants and that weak sistets 
will continue to plague platoon and com! 
pany commanders. Some of them will 
find themselves, but some of them will die 
or run away. And in most cases combat 
commanders will not have the time to find 
out what they have with them until it’s 
too late. 

Colonel Standish has hit on a solution, 
but as he says it will take decades. I have 
taken copies of his article to my son's 
school teachers. I have had them in my 
home to discuss it. I might add that his 
article was more than just favorably re- 
ceived by them. They are going to spread 
the word and the article because they be 
lieve in it also. Thank God for forward 
looking educators. 

I would go even farther if I could. In 
training, | would not stop at the “infiltra 
tion course” as we have it today. That 
would be only the first step in a series of 
“live ammunition tests” that would elimi 
nate the weak sister and put him on the 
job he could do, and send me 100 per 
cent fighting men who will give me 100 per 
cent fire power. The mothers’ clubs would 
wail and the public would cry at any 
maneuver casualty rate. But when we fight 
a war, then Victory would be ours, and 
with far fewer casualties. I have been 
called warmonger and professional killer 
But I do not want my son crucified on 
the cross of unpreparedness. 

{ am not a professional soldier—I am a 
well trained, well disciplined civilian and 
I've fought for what I believe in two wars 
I have been wounded six times and hate 
living like a savage. And like all combat 
infantrymen, I hate war and killing. But 
if it’s necessary, I will fight again. 

I believe that we have certain basic 
needs. General S. L. A. Marshall and Colo 
nel Standish have pointed them out. That's 
what I intend to keep on doing, too. 

Lr. Richarp CHATHAM 
’ ’ ’ 
To the Editors 

The first installment of “Crisis in Cour 
age” by Colonel Anthony Standish should 
provoke much heated controversy and 
possibly stimulate some constructive 
thought as well. As the author recog 
nizes, the discussion IS a RTOSS oversimpli 
fication in many respects, particularly open 
to criticism whe n dealing with presumed 
explanations of why American soldiers be 
have as they do in combat. Such purely 
gratuitous explanations should be taken 
with many grains of salt. Yet “Crisis in 
Courage” dramatically accentuates the 
\rmy’s urgent need to know how better to 
select from all the men who join it those 
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ONLY THE RAILROADS 


ean handle the job! 





For any movement —large or small—call on 


AMERICA’S ONLY COMPLETE 
TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 





@ Ask any transportation officer what one transportation system 
gets the big, tough, demanding assignments— 

and handles them well. 

@ He'll tell you that the railroads—and only the railroads— 

have the equipment, manpower and experience to provide 
complete transportation service. He'll point out that the railroads 
play a vital role in our national defense . . . and that today, 

as always, the railroads are first with the services! 


SAVE 10% a 


\ 10% discount allowed Ra 4 1 road ~ 





for all military travel 
on transportation requests. Ss * 
Also reduced fares of the United States 
SS for furloughees. 
—< we u 
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"THe LONG AUGUST NIGHT WAS HOT—but 
not as hot as the bitter fighting that 
raged about Agok, Korea, in the Naktong 
River area. Sergeant Kouma, serving as 


tank commander, was covering the with- 


drawal of infantry units from the front. 
Discovering that his tank was the only 
obstacle in the path of an enemy break 
through, Sergeant Kouma waged a furi 
ous nine-hour battle, running an eight 
mile gantlet through enemy lines. He 
finally withdrew to friendly lines, but 
net until after his ammunition was ex 
hausted and he had left 250 enemy dead 
behind him. Even then, although wound 
ed twice, he attempted to resupply his 
tank and return to the fighting 


A withdrawing action is not my idea 
of how Americans should have to fight,” 


M/ Sgt. Ernest R. Kouma 


a Medal of Honor 
re) 


for this adwertiaement. It is donated by this publication in cooperation 


savs Ernest Kouma. “If we must fight, 
let's be strong enough to take the offen 
sive and get it over with in a hurry. In 
fact, if we're strong enough, we may not 
have to do any fighting at all. Because, 
nowadays, peace is for the strong. 


“So let's build our strength—let’s build 
and build to keep a strong America at 
peace. That's where you come in, You 
can help by buying United States De- 
fense Bonds. Buy as many Bonds as you 
think you can afford. Then buy some 
more. It’s a far less painful sacrifice to 
build for peace than it is to destroy in 
war. And peace is what you're investing 
in when you buy Defense Bonds.” 


* * * 


Remember that when you're buying bonds for 
national defense, you're also building a personal 
reserve of cash savings. Remember, that if you 
don't save regularly, you generally don't save at 
ill. Money you take home usually is money spent. 
So sign up today in the Payroll Savings Plan 
where you work, or the Bond-A-Month Plan where 
you bank. For your country’s security, and your 
own, buy Defense Bonds now! 


Peace is for the strong... 


Buy US. Defense Bonds now! 


and the Magazine Publishers of America 


who will be the best fighting riflemen. 

That the problem is exceedingly difficult 
is obvious. Yet even a small improvement 
in present testing and classification techni- 
ques, if practicable for use in selecting com- 
bat riflemen during the individual basic 
training period, should have substantial 
impact in battle. 

The Army does have active research 
projects aimed toward this goal. As part 
of one such project a personnel research 
team composed of officers and civilian re- 
search psychologists representing G1 and 
The Adjutant General’s Office spent sev 
eral months in Korea. Data were obtained 
which enable relating a variety of experi- 
mental and currently used classification 
tests and other personnel measures to the 
yardstick of performance as a combat rifle- 
man. 

These data are in various phases of 
analysis and final reports are not yet availa- 
ble to indicate the predictive value of the 
measures used. But this field research pro} 
ect in Korea did establish beyond all doubt 
the practicability of conducting personnel 
research among troops in combat. Since 
the problem is so complex it is to be ex- 
pected that a number of such studies may 
be required. The critical importance of 
continuing them on the highest priority 
whenever circumstances permit is recog 
nized. 

Donato E. Barer 
Research Psychologist 
Personnel Research Section, 
Office of the Adjutant General, 
Washington 25, D. ¢€ 


To the Editors 


I have been reading thing: military for 
fifty vears. Colonel Standisi.s article on 
fighters and non-fighters held my atten 
tion closer, and told me more about fight 
ing than anything of comparable length | 
have ever read. His main thesis should be 
given wider publication. 

I had missed General Marshall's estimate 
of 85 per cent non-fghters, and Colonel 
Standish answered my unexpressed ques 
tion why we lost so many prisoners in WW 
Il in the attack. 1 could understand an 
occasional airman down in enemy territory; 
and men, groups and small units even, 
cut off and hopeless in such actions as the 
Bulge and defensive engagements. But I 
never ceased wondering how we lost 98, 
000 prisoners in Europe when we were 
generally attacking. 

Colonel Standish is correct in saying 
we did not recognize the non-fighter in 
WW I. I remember only a few within 
my limited observation. Of course it was 
a boys’ war in severity and duration, but 
still it took guts to make up that thin screen 
of boys which preceded our platoons. I re 
member to this day how we felt like call- 
ing “goodbye” after the command “Scouts 
Out!” They went—alone. 

The description of the non-fighter com- 
plex also explains to me the constant war 
sniping at the officer corps—picked up and 
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NO PLACE TO HIDE! 


Guided missiles now under development will 
make the skies dangerous for any future 
attacker. Neither weather, cloud layers nor 
night will offer him protecting cover. Radar 
homing missiles such as those being designed 
by Fairchild’s Guided Missiles Division will 
—literally—leave No Place to Hide. 


With its ‘“‘Lark’’ missile used in training pro- 
grams by all three branches of the Services 

the Navy, the Air Force and the Army 
Field Forces—the Fairchild Guided Missiles 
Division is a leader in the guided missile 
field. In its “Lark” Fairchild has developed 
one of the most advanced guidance systems. 


A= FAIRCHILD Goiced Maas Divito 
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Because of the “Lark’s’’ advanced guidance 
system, range has no effect on its accuracy. In 
addition, logistic support of missile batteries 
using the basic “Lark” guidance system 
is simpler, since the ground control require- 
ments are less. 


While the “Lark” today is a superb training 
missile, Fairchild Guided Missiles engineers 

are designing and developing new and vastly 
improved missile systems for tactical 
applications. At W yandanch, L. I., Fairchild’s 
Guided Missiles Division has just opened 
the first privately-built plant devoted exclu- 
sively to missile development and production. 


Wyandanch, | 


Other Divisions: Aircraft Division, Hagerstown, Md. + Engine Division, Farmingdale, N Y.+ Stratos acoaty Bay Shore, L.!..N.Y. 
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HALT! 


Changing station? A lot of soldiers are 
on the move these days. If you are one 
of them don't forget to notify us of your 
change in address. Simply send us your 
name, old address and new one. Better 
yet clip this coupon and mail it 


Cirevietion Manager 
Combet Forces Journal 
1115 17th St., N.W. 
Weshington 6, D. C. 
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Name 
New address 


City 
(or APO) 


Old address 


City 
(or APO) 


STUDY LAW FREE 
AT HOME BOOK! 


Prepare ter the Bar 











Lew-trained men have the advantage 
Prepare yourself in 
legal career 


are time for a 
suceess and leadership through Blackstone's 
home Law study. Easy-te-foltow lessens Course includes 
authoritative 17 vol. Law Library. Low tuition. Easy terms 
LLB degree. Send for deseriptive book FREE—today 
BLACKSTONE COLLEGE OF LAW 
Dept. 197. 225 N. Michigan Ave, Chicage |, tl 
A Correspondence institution Since 1890 





SPECIAL AUTOMOBILE FINANCING 
SERVICE AND LOANS 


To Commissioned Officers & 
Warrant Officers Wherever 
Located 


Minimum restriction on the 
Movement of Cars Overseas 


This organization founded in 1924 by oa 


group of retired officers specializes in 


rendering financial assistance to officer 


personne! at the lowest possible rates. 


Aveusta, Ga 
Bethesda, Ma 
Cotumbus. Ga 
Heneiete, T. 4 
Leng Beach. Calif 
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Martin Bids. 

1410 Kapiotanl Bivd. 
110 W. Ocean Bivd. 
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expanded by demagogues and communists 

I should certainly like to see the article, 
tailored and documented for civilian read 
ers, published in another widely read maga 

zine. I wish I had written it. 
Cor. Cuarres C 

Infantry, Retired 


LouGHLIN 


Englewood 

Rocky Mount, N. C. 
’ 

To the Editors 

Although I am in basic agreement with 
nearly all the raised by Colonel 
Standish, he has omitted a very important 
factor. It is true that mental health is im 
portant for withstanding the shock of com 
bat, it is true that the man who has a high 
degree of mental stability can be trained 
to fight better and more effectively; yet I 
think Colonel Standish overstates his point. 

History has shown that when human 
being are oriented towards a common goal, 
a goal in which they fully believe, they 
can perform truly unexpected and aston 
ishing feats of valor 

The solution to the Colonel's problem 
lies to a great extent in the age-old mili 
tary problem of “Morale.” 

G. W. Allport has defined morale as 
the individual attitude in a group endeavor. 
The three elements of morale are: a belief 
in values and convictions; the will to meet 


points 


the problems arising out of those; and 
harmony between those and the ideal atti- 
tudes and convictions of the group to which 
the individual belongs 

W. A. Woods, who investigated morale 
factors for the U. S. Navy during World 
War II, found that: (1) “The raw recruit 
enters service with concepts and hangovers 
from civilian life which exert vast influ 
ences on his 2) “The influ 
ences tend to persist and affect him until 
or unless he finds new values for himself 


morale.” 


or new values and satisfactions are pro 
vided for him.” (3) “There may be dif 
ferences in the degree of morale of various 
individuals but there is a marked similarity 
in the factors that are required to produce 
changes.” 

But, is training the only, or even the 
main thing that will turn the civilian into 
Men with what the Colonel 
would call “low mental limits” have fought 


a fighter 


in war untrained and have given a good 
account of themselves. Oliver Cromwell, 
faced with the necessity of raising an ef 
fective fighting force against the vastly 
better trained Cavaliers of Charles I, raised 
his New Model Army on the principle that 
men should know what they are fighting 
for and love what they know.” His force 
was superior. 

1 do not wish to argue that training 
should be dispensed with, or that it is not 
one of the most important aspects of battle 
But training 
enough. The superbly drilled battalions of 
the Prussian, Austrian and Allied armies 
went down in defeat before the inspired 
rabble of the French Revolution. Hastily 
formed fighting recruited from 
the survivors of the concentration camps, 


preparation alone is not 


groups, 


fought creditably and bravely to save the 
State of Israel in a war which has been 
called “an infantry war par excellence” in 
the Infantry Journal. 

The list of historical parables is long. 
Men have never fought more valiantly than 
when they had a passionate belief in the 
moral rightness of their cause. “It is sweet 
and glorious to die for one’s country.” 
The love of one’s country is one of the 
greatest motivating factors. The goal which 
should be inculcated into every member 
of the Armed Forces is that he should re 
gard himself as personally responsible for 
the safety of our country. 

S/Ser. Gunruer E. RoTHEeNnBERG 
Human Resources Research Center 
Chanute Air Force Base, Ill. 

’ 7 ¢ 
To the Editors: 

Regarding “Crisis in Courage,” Part I, 
I write as a National Guard officer who 
served in seven European campaigns in a 
rile company, and once was wounded; 
left the service and completed a Master of 
Science degree in psychology; and after 
that was inducted with the 45th Division. 
I'm now in Korea as a TI&E officer and 
regimental historian. 

One of my great disappointments on 
this present tour of duty is that I couldn't 
devote myself to a study of the subject 
Colonel Standish has written about. I dis 
agree thoroughly with some of his ideas, 
but I fully agree that we must give much 
attention to selecting men for the infantry. 
It is possible to develop tests that will tell 
a man's susceptibility to emotional collapse. 
Some rather complicated procedures al 
ready exist that would probably shed light 
on this but only people with long pro 
fessional training could get results. To 
place the most courageous where the most 
courage is required would increase our fire 
power and ground-takiay ability. 

To me, also, if a leader has to leave his 
men and personally do the fighting without 
them, he has admitted his failure as a 
leader and resorted to the face-saving de 
vice of getting the work done by doing it 
for them. It's almost like an officer who 
can’t get his men to dig a latrine and, 
knowing that his superiors are after him 
to get it done, does it himself. I contend 
that infantrymen expect their officers to 
share their dangers but consider them im 
portant enough to combat success not to 
expose themselves more than anvone else. 
They would rather see everyone required 
to share the danger equally than to be left 
leaderless while their officer makes a hero 
of himself and possibly gets himself killed. 

The key to teamwork is training with a 
scrupulous regard for the chain of com 
mand. Let the leader train his own men, 
even if the training is not so pretty or not 
so expert as that done by pooling expert 
instructors. Rule out all committee type 
instruction in tactics and weapons as well 
as disciplinary subjects. Make the leader 
truly responsible. The “mental stability 
limit” in a group that is always required 

(Continued on page 41) 
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Comment for the Combat Forces 


I ‘qual Justice 


W' have long believed and often said 
in these pages that combat pay for 
the fighting man, and all who help him 
in the same risk of death, is long over 
due. We believe in absolutely equal 
rights and treatment among the combat 
arms and services. And we intend to 
kee Pp fighting for them. In our last issue 
we published a new suggestion for fair 
hazardous duty pay for all fighting men, 
worth listen 


which we thought was 


ing to 

By the time you read this, Congress 
may (or may not) have voted for haz 
irdous duty pay for the ground combat 
man on the basis of so much per month, 


the Korean 


our belief is that nothing 


retroactive to the start of 


mflict. But 
o far proposed in Congress is going to 
ve the fighting man the equal rights 
that should have been his clear right 
mpletely recognized—long, long ago 
We 


ther expressed in money terms or 


do object strongly to the idea, 


v other way, that the infantryman and 
very close supporte rs are second rate 

fi hting 
ubmariners 
lf its 


TTDUNC h 


men as compared to flyers or 


going to be combat pay at so 
then it should be the 
flyers 


a month 


same for everybody, including 


ind submariners. It should go up to 


the identical maximum of $210 per 
month which your flyer and your sub 
mariner get Not a cent less 


If $21 


infantry colonel 


1 month is too much for an 
then it’s too much for 


a Navy 


service. If 


in Air Force flying colonel or 
captain in the submarine 
$100 a month is too much for an infan 
lieutenant, then it is 
Air Force 


int and the Navy ensign 
If the budget can’t stand it 


try second too 


much for the second lieuten 
and ad 

then make 
amount, for 


Visory economists say it cant 


it the same, whatever the 
CVE rvbody who unde rgoes the real risks 
of combat—on the ground, in the sea, 
And if this 
to take 


Why, in Heaven's name 


in the it means somebody 


does have 1 cut—then cut away! 
shouldn't the 
treatment be equal? The treatment 
should be absolutely equal 
We hear all kinds of arguments. One 
is that it takes $21 


high-ranking flyers flying 


i month to keep 
Why not 
order them to fly? What do we expect 
of new lieutenants 


* ¥ ¥ 


So it takes extra 


10 


pay to encourage 


people to keep up their fying skill? 
Well, what is a pilot's principal duty? 
lo fly, isn’t it? Then why shouldn't he 
keep up his flying skill? 

The argument further goes that many 
flyers would leave the service if flying 
pay were abolished. What law requires 
whom to accept such resignations? 
Would resignations from the front lines 
in Korea be considered? And what do 
you suppose would be the MOS of a 
good flyer who resigned and got drafted 
back into the service? 

Actually we are not talking about 
abolishing flying pay. We're consider 
ing a possible cut to even things up. 
Anyway, the very thought of such mass 
resignations seems to us a profound in 
sult to all military flyers. 


* * » 
It is pointed out that Red flyers get 
special pay. And so therefore we have 
to be like Russia? 


* » * 

And we learn from official figures that 
the casualty rate of flyers was higher 
than that of infantrymen, artillerymen, 
and tankers in World War II. 
are figures for the whole infantry, artil 
lery, armor, for the whole time of their 
What do you think the figures 


sut these 


service 


* * * * * * * * 


SOLDIERS 
ae LAY 


Kp. 


These are the names of the 46th, 47th, 
48th and 49th soldiers to be awarded 
the Medal of Honor for performing 
acts of heroism above and beyond the 
call of duty in Korea 
CORPORAL JERRY K. CRUMP 
Company L, 7th Infantry 
PRIVATE BILLIE G. KANELL 
Company !, 35th Infantry 
(Posthumous) 

CORPORAL JOHN ESSEBAGGER, JR. 
Compony A, 7th Infantry 
(Posthumous) 

PRIVATE FIRST CLASS HERBERT K. PILILAAU 
Compony C, 23d Infantry 


Posthumous) 


* * * * * * * * 


would be for platoons, batteries and 
squadrons? That would be the only fair 
comparison. 

Ihe cockpit of a modern plane is “an 
awe-inspiring sight,” said an Air Force 
witness before Congress. But all of those 
gadgets stay put, remain the same dur- 
ing the entire flight. But what an inf- 
nite number of variations there is in the 
“combat cockpit” of the platoon leader 

and of the rifle company commander, 
and the commander of the company of 
armor, and the artillery battery com 
mander. The rifle platoon leader is on 
ever-changing ground where he must 
decide how to place his men. Who will 
say that his task takes less skill, less ap 
plication of intelligence, than the task 
of flying an airplane? 

- * * 

It was said before Congress, too, that 
the flyer’s family has great worries over 
him. A great many of our readers know 
well enough what it means to wait for 
news from Korean battlefields. 

* »* * 

One more point. We hear that fewer 
cadets and midshipmen are selecting 
flying duty when they graduate. Well, 
for 150 years the West Point cadet who 
ranked too low for a choice was simply, 
plainly, inevitably and finally assigned to 
the infantry—and still is. It would be 
rough, wouldn't it, if, in this flying age, 
young men who are qualified physically 
and mentally for flying were assigned to 
such work. Air age or no air age, we see 
no reason for drafting people into the 
artillery, armor and infantry, and not 
into the flying services—if they are need 
ed there. 

¥ . * 

We're still thinking that straight 
monthly hazardous duty pay may not 
be the best system. But whatever the 
way it is done, your Journal wants to 
see the Army fighting men put on an 
equal basis with any and all others re 
ceiving special reward for risk. 

The only possible justice is to make 
it the same for all. 


Wh y We Serve 


[ is reported that a board interviewing 
applicants for an Officer Candidate 
School asked one 
dier, what are we all in the Army for?” 
The answer he wanted, it is obvious, 
was, to serve our country, to protect our 


young soldier: “Sol 


freedom, to win in battle. But the can- 
didate was puzzled. “Sir,” he said, “I 
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don’t quite understand the question.” 
“Let me put it this way then,” said 
the questioner. “What purpose do we 


have in common—you and I, and the 


major and the captain here, and every- . 


one else in the Army? What goal are 
we all working for?” 

“Oh,” said the soldier relieved, “why 
to retire, sir.” 

The officer who told that story went 
on to say that the board passed the can- 
didate because the soldier had spoken 
the truth. We think the board was 
right. For to retire honorably a soldier 
must serve faithfully and perform his 
duties as best he can for many vears. 


No 


do less can expect 


No one can isk more ot the soldier 
soldier who seeks to 
honorable retirement 


New Deal for the Guard 
NTIL the Korean conflict upset cus 


tom, the National Guard was con 
first-line that 


would be called up in toto in time of 


sidered a reserve force 
all-out emergency or war. That was the 
way it was mobilized in 1917 and 1940 
and, more pertinently, the way it was 
called up in 1916 during the Mexican 
border troubles 

Sut following the outbreak of the 
Korean conflict it was decided to call up 
only part of the National Guard. This 
sensible—as it has been proven—deci 
sion created unprecedented problems 
for Pentagon planners and the Na 
tional Guard 

It was assumed at the time of the ini 
tial call up that the Guard units would 
serve out the emergency and then re 
turn to their respective states with their 
men. But as the conflict dragged on 
it became quite necessary to provide for 
an equable length of service for all non 
regulars (draftees, organized reservists 


and National Guardsmen) serving on 
active duty. 
24-month law which also specified that 
period as the time civilian component 


units as well as individuals would be 


The Congress passed the 


required to serve. 

As the Army saw it, it had three 
choices: It could create new Regular 
Army units to replace the Guard units; 
it could call up new National Guard 
untts to replace those returning to state 
status; it could simply give a new unit 
designation to the National Guard units 
and the individual Guardsmen 
home. None of the three was satisfac 
tory to the the National 
Guard, or the states 

New Regular Army units would throw 


rotate 


Pentagon, 


the composition of the Army—Regular, 
National Guard and Organized Reserve 
balance. It the 


—out of would, said 
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Army's Chief of Staff, Gen. J. Lawton 
Collins, “mean the unnecessary expendi- 
tures of funds, would cause an imbalance 
of our forces, and would be wasteful in 
manpower and matériel.” 

To call up another National Guard 
unit to replace one returning from fed 
eral status would be even more expen 
sive. It takes about nine months to 
make a National Guard unit ready for 
combat and so this system would re 
quire a considerable increase in the size 
of the Army—without contributing any 
thing to its overall effectiveness. “Vastly 
expensive and terribly inefficient,” Gen 
eral Collins said of this alternative 

The third alternative hit directly at 
the esprit and combat efhic iency otf 
units. To suddenly destroy it by chang 
ing the unit designation of a National 
Guard unit would cripple the spirit ot 
men who consider it their outfit. If the 
Army did this, “the morale, the team 
work, and the combat efficiency [would] 
be largely destroyed and the morale of 
these men who have been trained to 
identify themselves with certain Na 
tional Guard . units will be dealt a 
severe blow,” General Collins said 

In the face of these objections the 
\rmy that it would ask the 
Congress to amend the law to permit it 
to retain in service the National Guard 
and Organized Réserve units (members 
would still be eligible for release after 
24-months’ service) it has called up 
But it knew that the Congress would be 
unlikely to do this if the states wouldn't 
agree to it. 


decided 


The Army proposed that Congress au 


thorize temporary infantry battalions to 
be formed in states which have sixty 
per cent or more of their Army National 
Guard in federal service. At first the 
affected states agreed to the proposal 
but as time went on they reconsidered 
and began to agitate for the return of 
their original National Guard units 
when the 24month period expired. 
Then a new proposal was worked out 
which will for the first time in U. S. 
history create an organization with faint 
resemblance to the British Territorial 


Army—which is their first-line reserve. 

Instead of a temporary infantry bat- 
talion, each state will, be authorized to 
organize National Guard units with the 
same designations as its Guard units 
now in federal service. For example, 
Oklahoma's 45th Division now in Ko 
rea will stay there. But another 45th 
Division with the same subordinate 
units and the same history, colors and 
insignia will be created in Oklahoma. 
The only difference is that it will add 
the initials “NGUS” after its title. It 
will be required to have fifty percent of 
a full complement of officers and twen 
ty-five percent of a full complement of 
men. 

The advantages of this system are not 
minor. For one thing local tradition and 
pride are retained A National Guards 
man completing twenty-four months of 
federal service in his Guard unit can 
return to his home town and re-enter 
the same outht. This iS an attractive 
recruiting device 

Men serving in the NGUS unit will 
not be considered potential replace 
ments for the same unit in federal serv 
ice. And there is no provision for a man 
in a NGUS unit to transfer directly to 
the federal unit if he wants to go on 
Nor the NGUS 
unit be considered as a possible replace 
ment for the federal unit. 


active service. will 


But the program is most significant 
as an example of the growing awareness 
of the military services to the adjust 
ments it must make if it is to serve as 
the strong right arm of the nation’s 
diplomacy. In the days when warlike 
alarums and excursions rarely occurred 
and were almost invariably the real Mc 
Coy when heard, the concept of the 
National Guard as a first-line reserve to 
be fully mobilized on the eve of war 
was a valid one. But in an era of con 
tinuous diplomatic tension and hot lo 
calized wars, we are learning that while 
we must sleep on our arms, it may be as 
dangerous to overmobilize as to lull our 
selves into the belief that Soviet com 
munism is militant but not militaristic. 


Note for Planners 
HIS 


final press conference at Paris 


is General Eisenhower in his 

“There are many savings to be ac 
complished . . . if we are 
Elaborateness or 


watchful 
luxury in design of 
equipment is one thing. Profusion of 
equipment, luxury in organization all 
the way through are others. I believe 
that a healthy austerity 1s good for us, 
particularly in the soldiering business. 


1 
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EADING troops is a job, and the meth Captain Roger W. Little they occupy. If we made this differentia- 


ods to be used by a man who is given 
the job can be learned before he is called upon to use them. 
An old term—“leadership"—has led us into the trap of think 
ing of who leads, rather than of what he does. We teach 
marksmanship by stressing a few simple rules and practic 
ing their application. The job of leading is as important as 
marksmanship and it can be taught in the same way. But 
to do it we must think of leading asa job In doing the job 
we use techniques or methods which can be learned and 
practiced. Because the methods are always applied to a 
group, they must be obtained by asking “What does a group 
expect the leader to do? 

lo get the answer we have to begin with a set of facts. 

No test has been designed that can accurately predict an 
individual's capacity to be a leader. 

Only within broad limits can we state definite criteria for 
the selection of leaders (even intelligence is of less 
value than we commonly assume 

The qualities we seek in a leader are essential for effective 
performance in any combat job: rifleman, gunner, ob 
server 

No combat unit can be sure that a trained leader will al 
ways be with it; the rileman who suddenly becomes a 
leader should have some idea of how to run an outfit. 

To those four facts we could add another basic one 
Every group has definite ideas, expects certain actions from 
men who carry titles. This system of ideas, attitudes and 
expectations 1s built up over a long period of time. It varies 
little from one combat unit to another. It is precisely be 
cause of this consistency in the group's expectations of 
what a leader should do that a new leader can easily take 
over from the old, if he knows what is expected of him. 

It has become customary to base the validity of military 
personne | Innovations on successful civilian experienc e. This 
is valuable only within broad limits and leads to costly errors 
in human management. The human group at work has been 


well studied. We have no such studies of the combat group. 


Even superficially, there are many differences between the 
motivation of a worker and a rifleman. What is effective 
with one will not necessarily be effective with the other. 


HERE are still some who say leaders are born, and they 

wont agree that we can teach leading as a job. Occa 
sionally perhaps leaders are born, but we can’t rely on a 
“born leader’ be Ing present when he is needed. Most lead 
ers learn how to secure cooperation, and this is what we 
must depend on. When we compare successful leaders at 
any level, we must always differentiate between their ordi 
nary human capacities and the extent to which they have 
learned to behave in the manner called for by the position 


‘aprain Rocer W. Lrrrie, Medical Service Corps, is on the 
staff of the Mental Hygiene Consultation Service, 7th Ar 
mored Division, Camp Roberts, California. During the 
Second World War he was an Infantry officer, serving in the 
94th Infantry Division. After the war he attended Harvard 
College and the University of Chicago, earning degrees in 
the social sciences 
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tion, we would reduce the number of 
“born” leaders. 

he idea of the. born leader is cultivated by those who 
believe that if we can find the “personality traits” of success- 
ful leaders we can change other personalities so that they 
will be more like the person who has the same traits, and 
hence be a leader. The assumption is that “personality” 
makes the leader. 

Now “personality” is a vague term, commonly thought of 
in terms of charm, or winning friends, or salesmanship. 
More precisely but still broadly, personality is defined as the 
result of all the experiences of an individual, plus his in- 
herited characteristics. To change a personality is an ex- 
tremely difficult and expensive task. Unless a person has 
some very serious mental problems, the job is hardly worth 
while. Sometimes people can change minor personal traits 
if they cause difficulties, but the eliminated trait may be 
replaced by an even worse one. To select and train leaders 
on the basis of precise personality traits is uneconomical. 
All of us have known persons who were effective leaders, 
yet were called “queer duck,” and known as strange, dis- 
tant, or unfriendly. We wouldn't care about having them 
as close personal friends, but we accept them as leaders, 
and recognize their ability. In such cases we would be com- 
pelled to say that effective leading is the result of something 
more than a man’s personality; it is his ability—the efficiency 
with which he performs the job of leading. 

If we think of leading as a job, we can better evaluate 
men who are already leaders. Only in extreme cases can we 
describe a leader's personality as adequate or inadequate. 
One can say, however, whether a man actually performs the 
specific task expected of him. When superiors are called 
upon to rate a subordinate they do it in familiar terms: their 
observations of him on the job. Jf efficiency reports are to 
be a real measure of a man’s performance rather than of his 
personality (and the personality of the rater), they must 
include factors that can be observed and rated directly. 


HAT a leader is one who has learned how to perform a set 

of tasks, components of a job, is seen in the common ob- 
servation that a leader’s ability increases with experience. 
But a leader can learn from experience only through a 
process of trial and error, blindly groping and sometimes 
finding the right solution. Compare this haphazard way of 
learning with the way we acquire a skill, like marksman- 
ship. First, we learn a few simple rules thoroughly, so that 
we can handle the weapons. Then we apply those rules. 
Same men fail because they can’t learn the rules, others be- 
cause they learn the rules but can’t apply them; a few can 
shoot accurately without even knowing the rules. But both 
the rules and the application are necessary for most men to 
become good marksmen. 

We must look at the job of leading as a skill. We must 
abandon attempts to teach experience as such, and teach a 
few simple rules instead. By practicing these rules (which 
superior leaders can observe) leaders acquire experience, not 
by trial and error but by practicing the right way. Becoming 
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a leader thus becomes a job of learning. Let's review the 
four basic factors needed to learn anything: 

Drive is the desire of a person to do something, to eat, to 
sleep, or to achieve other more difficult goals. A man’s drive 
is always related to what he is trying to achieve, and no two 
men will necessarily have the same amount of drive. The 
importance of drive is that everyone has some and that a 
man can accomplish nothing until he uses it. 

Signals, or cues, are what stimulate a man to use his 
drive. If the signal is strong, the man will work hard to 
achieve the goal. When the signal is weak, he will exert 
very little drive. A signal can be an event, a person, or 
anything that a man thinks of as calling on him to act. The 
signal is what calls the play. 

The act is the way the man answers the signal; it’s the 
play itself. When a man answers the signal with the wrong 
act, he doesn’t get what he’s after, or he may even be 
punished, and his drive for acting in the same way the next 
time he gets the same signal is reduced. But if the drive for 
getting what he’s after remains strong, he'll change the act 
so that when the signal is felt or seen: again, he will be 
more likely to attain his goal. Finally, he finds an act that 
is successful, he gets what he’s after, and is rewarded, per- 
haps by praise, or by the satisfaction of a job well dore. 

Drill or practice is what makes the right act stick. Practice 
increases the tendency of a man to act in the same way 
whenever he gets similar signals, and it helps him to per- 
form automatically the act that is called for by one signal 
among many. But mere repetition is not enough to insure 
that the act will recur when the signal is seen or felt. The 
drill must be rewarded in some way: by praise, by the satis 
faction of doing a better job, or perhaps of being part of a 
smoothly operating outfit. Furthermore, the drill must be 
coached. Someone must always watch to see that the leader 
is performing the right act for its signal. 


HESE basic factors in learning—drive, signal, act, and 

drill can help us set down some guides—rules almost—that 
can be learned, to form the skeleton upon which experience 
can be fitted. The important thing about these guides is 
that they are obtained by asking the question: What does 
the group expect of their leader? 

He accepts his job with its rank and responsibilities. 
Simple as this sounds, it is difficult to learn. Acceptance 
- does not end with promotion; it consists of a daily demon- 
stration that the man with the title acts the part; he is the 
signal. He must feel sincerely and have convinced himself 
that he is qualified for his job as a leader. And his superiors 
must support this self-conception by always treating him as 
a leader. This rule is based on the sound observation that 
a leader whose behavior is not appropriate to his title con 
fuses the group. They don’t know what to expect of him 
because his signals are different for every act. The man 
who has not accepted his job will discard tradition to be 
“one of the boys,” will demand privileges reserved for 
others with increased responsibility. Some leaders think too 
much of their jobs, fail to consider the accompanying re- 
sponsibilities, and become arrogant and disloyal. 

His own behavior is an example, not only of what he 
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expects from his men but also of what they may expect from 
him. He knows that whenever people work together they 
develop common attitudes and share ideas about the persons 
and things around them. These attitudes and ideas become 
so strong that they are as effective as rules. Members of 
the group (including the leader) can disregard them only at 
the risk of losing the respect of their companions. The great 
value of this system of attitudes and behavior (a “social 
system”) is that it helps the group to face strange situations 
confidently. They know how one another will perform. 
The leader must recognize the social system, what it expects 
of him and where he stands, or he may set it operating 
against him. First of all, he must live up to what it expects 
of him: he must be a signal for everything he asks the 
group to do. Then, he must*recognize how a social system 
operates. Opinions voiced directly to him are likely to be 
distorted and disguised in self-protection. When he does 
ask questions, he asks those closest to him in rank. When 
he gives orders, or makes concessions, he watches the reac 
tions of the group. Such observation provides indirect 
evidence of what the men themselves think he should do. 
lhe leader tries to find out why the men behave the way 
they do. When he finds out he tries to act in the way they 
expect him to—within the limits prescribed by his job. 

For example, one thing most men consider essential in a 
leader is that “he goes to bat for his men.” This statement 
expresses the group's need to have someone who will rep- 
resent them. It expresses the feeling of helplessness without 
a person who can stand between themselves and higher 
echelons. A group expects this of a leader and he must 
carry it out in order to. keep their loyalty. If he fails, or 
ignores this attitude, he will have trouble. The group will 
unite against him, and will find other ways of being repre 
sented, and the leader will lose an opportunity for drilling 
his men in accepting him with confidence, of knowing that 
he will take care of them and consider their ideas important. 

He acts, takes the initiative. Any problem situation 
confuses the group. The most effective way of resolving 
confusion is to begin action, to give a signal that will begin 
the play. A clear, appropriate order provides the group with 
a way of understanding just what they are to do. Unless 
the leader grasps this opportunity to demonstrate his posi- 
tion, members of the group will look to others for a solution, 
and his own position will be weakened. We are accustomed 
to thinking of initiative only in terms of combat. It is equally 
important that the leader act when he discovers poor food in 
the mess, or a dirty rifle. The leader must develop an acute 
ability to observe these simple problems of military life, to 
formulate a decision rapidly, and to direct a solution. The 
intellectual process does not differ from combat. The 
leader must act, thereby clearing away the confusion and 
giving the group an understanding of the problem they 
face. A man may have qualities of initiative and not use 
them. Decision and action are methods that can be learned. 

His orders can be obeyed. Every time the leader's or- 
ders are carried out, his position as a leader is reinforced; 
when they are not obeyed, his position is weakened. The 
order is the signal, obedience is the drill. It is essential, then, 
that his orders be strong signals, so that the group can un- 
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derstand and comply with them. Dis 
obedience results more frequently 
from unrealistic, poorly expressed, in 
ippropriately timed orders than from 
rebellion. The leader must learn to give 
rders that can and will be obeyed 

He uses his junior leaders. | hey 
carry out his orders only when he 
gives them the chance to do so. If he 
consistently gives the signals for the 
entire group, junior leaders will not 
demonstrate 
their own authority When they 


hay in opportunity 
must give signals alone, th group 
vill fail to act effectively be ius 


rt 
i 


vy have had no drill, and the 
WN i] mean little orn thing 
When 


the abil 


up tine 


we rive 


{ their 

He observes. [he skilled leader 
tantly devel ps and uses h pow 

f observation Psy hological 
ich indicat eal t t skill at 
ration can he pre itly Incr ised 
ining Furtherm re ability in 
ical operation it every level re 
re kill in observ n It may well 
the basi h i} in | icing I he 
ibility to observe grow with experi 


| 
I levelop i method 


nee iS tin k ider ( 
f penetrating a confused situation 

lating casual factor ind combin 
ng them in a new way so that both 
i nd the group in understand 


hem as a basis for action 


N IW these six rules certainly do not 
‘ xhaust other rules th it could be 
tated. We have called them “rules” in 
he sense that they are guides which 
vill apply in most situations. By prac 
icing their application, most men can 
become effective leaders more readily 
than if they wait for experience to 
make them that way. Their value is 
in their simplicity: they can be taught 
like any other skill, and to evervone 
who is likely to become a leader 
They are based on human nature 
ind the way all men learn to behave 
The ‘ rules turn ur attention away 
from who the leader is, and back to 
what he does They rem nd us that 
the leader is effective only when his 
wctions are those expected by the 
group. When every soldier knows 
them there will be less ehance that 


the new leader must learn from ex 


perience For experience is a slow 


ind painful teacher 
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FEW months ago, Gen. Mark 

W. Clark, then chief of Army 
Field Forces, in a talk at The Infan 
try School, mentioned the overrid 
ing necessity of doing something 
right now to increase the ‘internal 
pride and external prestige of the 
U.S. Infantryman 

So far, | would exclaim, so good! 

The General then told how this 
vital job was to be done 

That far, | would suggest, not so 
good. 

It appears that the job of fring 
up the “esprit de dogface,” is to be 
done by using gadgets. At a certain 

the infantry 
ylue silk scarf. 


Either before or after this ceremony 


point in his trainin 


g 
I 


man will receive a 


a “distinctive” blue fourragere will 
be wound around his right shoul 
der. To polish off the picture, a hat 
of a “different” color (you guessed 
it—blue again) will be issued to the 
combat-ready though not yet com 
bat-tested doughboy. The result of 
all this will, we are told, increase 
the pride and respect of the nation 

and the soldier himself—in the 
U. S. infantryman 

Frankly, I do not buy these gadg 
ets. I will give an “example” to show 
the reason why I don't 

On | January 1952, John J. Smith 
is drafted into the service and as 
signed to the infantry. He soon 
sports infantry-blue piping on his 
overseas cap. While still in basic 
training, combat boots are issued to 
him. As he becomes a trained sol 
dier, he earns the Expert Infantry 
man Badge. He volunteers for ait 
borne training; soon wings, a cap 
device, and jump boots encase our 
six-month warrior. He now joins 
the Umpteenth Infantry Regiment 





Captain Frank P. Jones, Infantry, 
is a member of the Staft Depart 
ment of The Infantry School. 


Four months pass and Smith, a 
good soldier, becomes a squad lead- 
er. Within a year of his induction, 
let's say 15 December 1952, Smith 
becomes a sergeant first class. 

At this stage .of young Smith's 
career (normal enough these days) 
his hardware under our “new deal” 
now consists of: (1) an Expert In 
fantryman Badge, (2) regimental 
shields, (3) felt “combat leaders” 
epaulets, (4) jump wings, and (5 
parac hute hat shield plus 6) a 
French fourragere (the Umpteenth 
won it in World War IL), (7) the 
blue “Infantry” fourragere, (8) the 
blue “Infantry” cap, (9) the blue 
scarf and (10) jump ot combat 
boots. An award of the Good Con 
duct Medal will complete the gadg 
ets embellishing Sergeant Smith's 
uniform. 

In this Device-a-Month _ plan, 
Smith has picked up eleven gadgets 
in eleven months’ service. Now 
compare this ambulatory barbershop 
pole with, say, the quiet military 
appearance put up by a marine of 
comparable service. | submit that 
the internal pride we are trying to 
inculcate and the external prestige 
we are attempting to cultivate would 
suffer from such a “gadget-happy” 
policy. Our infantrymen could all 
too easily become the objects of 
well placed derision by members of 
the sister services and, eventually, 
the very civilian groups we are at 
tempting to impress. 


HAT the Department of the 

Army should consider such a su 
perficial approach to the prideful 
business of being a front-line fighter 
flies in the face of the evidence on 
the Infantry “problem” the Depart 
ment collected some months ago. I 
quote from that report: 

" the greatest favorable re 
action [to service in the infantry] 


Pride in infantry can’t be created by a Device-ot- 


the-Month Plan that loads the infantryman down 


with hardware and pretty pieces of blue cloth 
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inducement which would 
count combat time as double time to 
ward the completion of a term of serv 
ice. Next most effective would be some 
assurance of a definite limitation on 
proportion of time to be spent in com 
bat.” Least effective among these in 
ducements was a special uniform for 
infantrymen. Apparently, not even 
those who would wear it, count a spe- 
cial infantry uniform as a blessing. 


was to an 


Certainly something should be done. 
But whether it should be a big change 
in training attitude, a peremptory grab 
of the cream of the draftee crop for 
doughboy service, an the 
real responsibility and authority of non 
coms and 


increase in 
company ofhcers—or some 
combination of these and other meas 
ures that is the question I do insist, 
however, that the physicians who seek 
to cure our infantry’s malady, should 
treat the cause of the disease and not 
its superficial symptoms. Why, anyway, 
do we find that we have to restore pride 
and “all-honor-due” to a job that has 
always demanded pride and honor? The 
“reasons,” are And they are often 
as illogical as the people who hold them. 


many 


IRST there is Mauldinitis. Perhaps 
World War Il 
larded his work with as many day-to-day 
front-line truths as Bill Mauldin. His 
amazing readership was entirely de 
served. He told a part of the truth and 
told it well. I mean to say he 
purposely held back anything he saw or 
felt 
that combat men perform sound too 
heroic to be told in the factual manner 
they deserve to be told in. Whatever 
the cause, infantry warfare has long 
been pictured in negative terms. Maul- 
din and his fellows wanted America to 
know about the piercing loneliness, the 
animal-like living conditions, and the 
steady drain of casualties that form a 
big part of the doughboy’s lot. 


no single writer of 


don't 


Perhaps the indescribable wonders 


Now that’s all right as far as it goes. 
But there’s another side more difficult to 
tell—and to sell. Ask any front-line sol 
dier about his World War II or Korean 
fighting experiences. After his natural 
reticence has disappeared you'll hear 
the same thing over and over. 

“The only time I ever really lived 
was with my outfit. Being a civilian 
again is swell, but nothing seems as real 
or as important.” Or maybe, “the guys 
in my platoon were the greatest guys I 
ever knew. Friendship back here is 
O. K., but you know it’s not quite the 
same.” 

Somehow, the real and lasting com- 
radeship found in a fighting unit must 
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be brought to bear as a positive selling 
point for the infantry. When men get 
into barroom brawls to uphold the 
valor of the 99]st Infantry Regiment in 
the Battle of the Squeeze, we have 
something that shouldn’t be touched— 
something we should find how to spread. 


EXT there is the backfire of our run- 

away decoration policy. DSCs, have, 
in some cases, supplanted the Legion of 
Merit, the DSM, or even a Letter of 
Commendation. Silver Stars have ap 
peared in a meaningless profusion; 
Bronze Stars are as sand on a beach. | 
submit that if an enlisted man and a 


ee 


* 
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commissioned officer perform acts of 
“comparable” heroism, the soldier should 
get the ribbon and the officer the slap 
on the back—certainly not the opposite. 
The awards of DSCs for aerial recon 
naissance, attack planning, and super 
vision reflect no credit on either the 
issuing headquarters or the usually sur 
prised recipient. 

“Travel, Adventure, Education,” and 
the “Learn a Trade” recruiting appeals 
that appeared after V-J day—they cer- 
tainly did nothing, either, to help the 
prestige of the infantry. Perhaps some 
of the garrison-soft occupation troops 
who were fed into Korea during the 
first weeks could well have claimed that 
this wasn’t the trade or travel they had 
signed up for. Our recent institutional- 
type advertisements stressing the Com 
bat Infantryman Badge as the “Mark 
of a Man” are much closer to the hon- 
est target. Always, our appeal must be 
completely devoid of hypocrisy. Our 
job is to make citizens into effective 
soldiers, not the opposite. We can’t 
compromise with that. 


BEGAN by mentioning General 
Clark's pleas for a special uniform for 
the doughboy. I had the impression as 
I listened to this distinguished soldier 
that he was making a decided effort to 
understand a generation and a point of 
view that wanted a collection of gadgets 
to become better fighting men. In his 
own book, very obviously, the soldier's 
trade itself is reason enough for pride. 
And properly “advertised” this is still 
true. The “something” that should be 
done might emerge from a rigorous self 
examination of these three ptints 
1) Approach the job of lifting the 
“esprit de dogface” on a divisional or a 
regimental basis. The infantry-wide job 
of increasing prestige is nebulous and 
almost self-defeating. If properly led, 
most men are proud of their outfit, not 
the Army. The identification with self 
is too difficult where large numbers are 
involved 


2) Go through the infantry officer 


ruthlessly to weed out all the 
hacks, physically inferior, overage (or 
overweight )-in-grade and assorted men 
tal and moral paperweights. Just as an 
example, every captain who wears 
crossed muskets should be able to lead a 
company first, and be some kind of spe 
cialist, This yardstick should 
be followed in all ranks. If an officer is 
an excellent platform speaker, PIO, or 
character guidance phenomenon, his 
arm should not be the infantry, year 
without end. If pride in job is to be 
established on a unit infantry 
ofhcers noncoms must be strony 
enough and smart enough to do the jot 
and be given a much freer hand ir 
doing it. This is basic. 


cr TPs 


Sec ond. 


basis, 
and 


3) The decoration policy should be 
examined very closely. An officer not 
only gets a larger pay check than his 
men, but has a moral obligation to lead 
bravely under fire. A commission re 
poses special confidence in the valor 
fidelity and ability of its holder. If we 
take its wording at face value, an off 
cers heroic traits have been recognized 
in advance of exposure to combat. The 
trend towards a Ribbon-a-Month Club 
should be brought up short. 


HERE is no easy gadgetory approach 

to the job of being a proud battle. 
worthy doughboy. Perhaps even our 
American culture operates against it 
The job is there, though. And I have a 
hunch it will be done on a unit level 
by the inspiration and drive of officers 
and noncoms with the love of the busi 
ness in their blood—and the inward 
authority to make their impression truly 


felt. 
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REPORTS AFTER ACTION 


The supporting arms and services in Korea 


EVERYONE WANTS A TELEPHONE 


Narrator: Lt. David $. Howard 


Reporter: Capt. John G. Westover 


From the moment the 


532d Signal Construction 

. © Company arrived in Korea 
on 10 July 1950, we got 

calls for telephones It 

cemed at first as if there 
tall otlicers 
ters than troops in the he ld and every 
We put 
in phones as fast as requests came in 
laid them to the 


switchboards. But we didn’t have enough 


were more 


in Eighth Army headquar 
ne of them wanted a phone 


ind we lines from 
boards tk tie 
bad 
just had to throw the uncon 
nected lines on the floor 


drops 


spaces on our 


these local lines all in. It was so 
that we 
And whenever 
some ofhcer did fight through a priority 
for his phone we had to pull someone 
off the 


wasnt 


else's line board 


This 
Our 
clock 


shifts. When you were finally exhausted 


didn’t try 
ofheers and men worked around the 


because we 
ind with absolutely no regard for 


you slept for a couple of hours, then 
back. Even the Signal Officer for 
Army, Lt. Col. Thomas A, 


went out with the wire 


CAM 
| ighth 
Pit her 


himself and helped string the lines 


crews 


Our wires ind equipment were the 
kind we had in World War II, 
and our methods were But 


we did make far more use of the spiral 


SATNIC 


the same 


four wire than during the war, for even 


the divisions were using it. This soon 
put spur i] four in very short supply, but 
it greatly reduced our signal mainte 


nance 


LipuTENANT 
Corps 
1950 


§32d 


Davin S. Howarp, Signal 
Korea from 10 July 
to 10 September 1951 with the 
Signal Construction Company 
He was interviewed at The Signal 
School, Fort Monmouth, N. J]., on 14 
January 1952 by Captain Jonn G 
Wesrover of the Office of Military 
History 
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These are two of a large number of 
after-action reports covering the work 
of supporting arms and services in 
Korea. In the preparation of this 
series officers and men who were 
fighting and others who had been 
rotated to the United States were 
interviewed by Army historians. 
Chese are published in the Comsat 
Forces Journat by permission of 
the office of the Chief of Military 
History, Department of the Army. 











As the Pusan perimeter became small 
er the number of telephone lines per 
unit rapidly increased. This usually 
happens in a stable defense. But in the 
perimeter this “defensive stability” only 


applied to certain units. Others shifted 
very often. The 24th Infantry Division, 
it seemed to me, was the one that 
moved the most, and we had a hard 
time keeping wire in to them. At one 
time the 24th was west of Koch’ang and 
we were ordered to tie them into the 
Mukden Cable at Miryang. That's 
about forty road-miles. So we sent out 
two crews and started laying two spiral 
four cables from each end toward the 
middle. But by the time these crews 
met and ran their tests calls the 24th had 
moved again. 


HE Mukden Cable was of great use 

to us but unfortunately it was not lo- 
cated centrally. From Taegu to Yusong 
the cable runs west-north-west, then it 
turns north along the west edge of Ko- 
rea. To get communications to the cen 
tral and eastern sectors we used every 
open wire line we could find. But these 
wires above ground suffered far more 
from combat and needed far more work 
than the Mukden Cable did. Even 
when repaired they weren't of good 
quality. 

Rather than patch the old open wire 
lines indefinitely, Eighth Army started 
to build new lines. This was in Febru- 
ary 1951, when our troops began their 
second drive to the north. We con- 
nected up with Mukden Cable at what 
was then the closest point, Choch’iwon, 
then went northeast to Ch’ungju, and 
on to Wonju. From there on the open 


wire line followed close behind the 


A toll switchboard in operation in the early days of the Korean conflict. 
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troops. Eventually this line was made a 
center-of-peninsula trunk, tapping the 
Mukden Cable at Taegu, and moving 
north through Hamch’ang for a con- 
nection with the older open wire line at 
Ch’ungju. 


Communication wires went up every- 
where in Korea. Today it isn’t like it 
was in those early days when we had to 
throw the local lines on the floor of the 
switching central. Everybody has a 
telephone now. 


FIGHTING MEDICS 


Narrators: Lt. John Atkins, Lt. Fred O. Blair, Lt. David C. Copell 
and Sgt. Vincenzo DiSanto 


Reporter: Capt. Martin Blumenson 


The juncture at Sinpori 

in May 1951, of the 24th 

Infantry Division, attacking 

north from Kapyong, and 

the 7th Infantry Division, 

attacking north from Chunchon, by- 
passed a good many enemy groups. On 
the 26th of that month the Medical 
Company, 21st Infantry, set up its tents 
for the night some 300 yards from the 
regimental command post (see sketch), 
and about the same distance from the 
position of Battery A, 213th Armored 
Field Artiliery Battalion. The campsite 
was on the side of a hill, in a narrow 


strip between where the steep slope of 
I I pe 


the hill ended and the terraced rice 
paddies began just below it. A little 
southeast of the company position a 
small stream came down through a 
defile in the hill mass. , 

The Company had a_ permanent 
guard force of twenty men and, accord- 
ing to its SOP, now set up four guard 
posts. Enemy troops were known to be 
somewhere close by so two men were 
placed on each post. 

In the early hours of the 27th, some 
remnants of the enemy moved down 
along the small stream and through the 
defile. They were obviously trying to 
find their way back to their own lines. 

About 0200, the foremost of the en 
emy soldiers ran into the Medical Com 
pany guards along the stream bank. 
One guard challenged the first Chinese 
soldier he heard or saw, and got a volley 
of concussion grenades for his effort. 
These explosions woke up the rest of 





LieuTENANTS Joun Arxins, Frep O. 
Bram, and Davin S. Copext, and Ser- 
GEANT Vincenzo DrSanto, all then 
members of the Medical Company, 21st 
Infantry, 24th Infantry Division, were 
interviewed in Korea by Caprarn Mar- 
Tin BLUMENSON, a member of the 3d 


Historical Detachment, EUSAK. 
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the Company. Some were sleeping in 
tents, some on cots or stretchers, and 
some in trucks. The first reaction of 
everybody higher than the ground was 
to get down. The second was to get 
dressed before going out in the mud and 
rain to meet the enemy. 

The five officers and 63 medics were 
inadequately armed for combat. In fact, 
only a few had ammunition. Sergeant 
Vincenzo DiSanto had a little ammu 
nition in the supply truck and he put 
out the first 150 rounds of it to three 
guards who came asking for it. This 
left him with 250 rounds of carbine am 
munition and eight grenades. DiSanto 
decided to leave his truck and pass out 
the ammunition to those who needed it. 
He found that a firing line had already 
been built up. 

The ground was such that the only 
cover was behind a retaining wall a few 
yards west of the Company. This put 
the Company's tents and vehicles right 
between the firing line and the enemy. 
In a few minutes DiSanto distributed 
his small ammunition supply. He kept 
one grenade for himself to supplement 
his own pistol. 


The enemy was not organized. One 
group of ten moved down the stream 
bed to the road and set up a road block. 
Others fanned out and ran into Battery 
A and the Medical Company itself. In 
the confusion our own troops were 
fearful of hitting our own men. As Lt. 
John Atkins visited a post near the 
stream he heard the guard challenge 
somebody, yelling, “Who are you?” 
“ROK soldiers,” the reply came, and 
Atkins shouted to the guard, “Hold your 
fire!” But he quickly changed his mind 
when the “ROK soldiers” opened up 
with their burp guns. 

Several enemy soldiers got into the 
company area and threw grenades. The 
grenades were ineffective and led only 
to the throwers being killed. The cooks 
in their white clothing seemed to attract 
the attention of the enemy more than 
anyone else. In the shooting, enough 
rounds were fired by both sides to riddle 
all of the company tents. 

The firing line of the Medical Com- 
pany was never seriously threatened. 
The chief effect of its fire seems to 
have been to deflect the enemy on his 
own side of the stream into the line of 
the regimental command post along the 
company area. A runner sent over to 
regiment to report the fight found that 
the command post was fighting too. 

Sporadic fire continued until day 
light. The Company reorganized at 
dawn. The count of prisoners showed 
58 Chinese, and 23 enemy dead were 


(Continued on page 29) 


Medical corpsmen give blood plasma to a 
wounded soldier at a field clearing station. 
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Sergeant First Class E. Lafayette Deal 


I wanted to emphasize that ‘the mission is the thing.’ Rifleman 
Dodd is the ideal, not Captain Nolan of the Light Brigade,” Sergeant 
Deal wrote to us when he sent in this article. We don’t want to 
mbarrass the sergeant, who is obviously modest, but we can detect a 
bit of Rifleman Dodd in him from the two or three letters we have 
had 


He tells us that he began his military service as a Marine, doing a 
tour-vear hitch between 1937-4 He entered the Army in 1943 and 
served as a rifleman in the 95th Infantry Division in Europe. He left 
the Army and in 1946 became a Merchant Marine seaman. In 1947, 
looking for new worlds to experience, Sergeant Deal re-entered the 
Army, became a paratrooper and served in the 82d Airborne Division 
until July 1950 when he was posted to the 187th Airborne Combat 
Team, then being filled out for service in Korea. He made two com 
bat jumps in Korea, fought in the ground campaigns and is still with 
the 187th—rotated to Janan—and more recently to Kojie Island 


From this record, you'll get our idea: Sergeant Deal, like Rifleman 
Dodd, is a man who does his duty, performs his assigned mission. We 
letect one difference. Rifleman Dodd, on another rocky peninsula 
n another war that has other similarities to the one in Korea, never, 
w far as we remember, turned to sketching for a hobby. Probably 
wouldn't have done him any good to have wanted to, for paper was 
probably scarce in Spain when he was there. It has been scarce in the 
front lines in Korea, too, but Sergeant Deal was able to find a scrap 
here and there on which he could sketch scenes that attracted him. 
Later he transferred the sketches to typewriting bond and _ finally 

when he gat back to Japan—to art board. A few of them are re 
produced on these pages 


It isn’t often that the Compar Forces Journnat has much to say 
vbout its authors. But when a ULS. sergeant writes: “ “The mission is 
the thing’ and Rifleman Dodd is the ideal,” our blood is warmed with 
reassurance that the Army's heart is sound, its body strong, its mind 


achive 


THE MISSION WAS THE THIP 


Detense of 


IE situation on the evening of 24 Novem 

ber 1950 on the Eighth Army front was 
fluid, to say the least. Combat units, group 
ing for a final offensive to clear the area from 
the Chosin Reservoir to the Manchurian bor 
der, heard rumors that large numbers of Chi- 
nese troops were crossing into Korea. There 
was a renewal of hostile guerrilla activity, and 
bypassed North Korean Army units were on 
the move in the rear areas, particularly in the 
mountains south and southeast of Pyongyang. 

Since being withdrawn from the airhead in 
the Sukchon-Sunchon area, the 187th Air 
borne Regimental Combat Team had been 
running down and mopping up these guer- 
rillas and bypassed bands and helping mili 
tary government establish law and order in 
occupied sections. 

There had been few contacts with the en 
emy and a marked disinclination on the part 
of the Red irregulars to participate in any 
definite test of arms. Convoys were ambushed 
occasionally, but combat patrols of platoon 
size were usually evaded by the Reds. 

But during the last week of November, the 
enemy turned aggressive and intelligence re 
ports handed dow n to lower echelons stated 
that the strength of these irregular groups 
had grown by infiltration and local levies. 
These groups began to strike hard at our 
main line of communications. 


LL this activity was the reason the Ist Pla 

toon, Company B, 187th Airborne RCT, 
was stationed in the village of Samdong, 
twelve miles southeast of the rest of the com 
pany on the night of 24 November. The pla 
toon had been there three days. Its mission 
was to protect the village and to give a help 
ing hand to the local militia which was in 
mortal terror of a raid. The militia had ex 
perienced one—some ten days before—in 
which twelve citizens had been killed and a 
few houses razed. 

On the evening of the 24th, the 2d Platoon 
of Company B at Kangdong received a heavy 
attack and spent most of the night beating off 
a force later estimated to have numbered be 
tween 700 and 1,400 men. 

Xed irregulars moved at the same time into 
a village on the highway between Samdong 
and Kangdong. Strangely enough they did 
not cut the telephone wire between the two 
towns. Perhaps they wanted to listen in on 
the messages. This was fortunate, for the first 
platoon’s 300 was not working. The leader of 
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the weapons squad stayed at the police 
station with a runner to keep liaison 
between the telephone and the platoon 


which was quartered in the schoolhouse. 

The one interpreter we found in the 
village was naturally in considerable de- 
mand and for an old man he did a pretty 
good job of double-timing between the 
police station and the schoolhouse. This 
was necessary because the sergeant in 
the police station had as many problems 
with the excitable police as the platoon 
in the schoolhouse had with a continual 
procession of Korean militiamen mak 
ing wild reports of enemy activity. Our 
difficulties were not made easier by the 
fact that all the outposts had to be main 
tained by the local militia. The platoon 
leader had wisely decided it would not 
do to scatter his command over such a 
wide area 

\ survey of the terrain had been 
made when the platoon first moved into 
the town. From that survey a plan of 
defense was worked out, based mainly 
on the probability of an enemy attack 
coming from the hills to the northeast. 

Behind the schoolhouse stood a low 
ridge some twenty feet high and about 
150 yards long. It was decided to put 
the second squad on the left half of the 
ridge, the first squad on the right rear so 
as to cover the expanse of open ground 
in front of Hill 25 
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The platoon’s machine gun occupied 
a position between the first and second 
squads to the right of the house on the 
schoolhouse ridge. The 57mm recoilless 
rifle and the 3.5-inch bazooka were held 


in reserve behind the ridge. 


T' 11S plan surrendered the high ground 
to the enemy. But that was necessary. 
Our force wasn’t strong enough to oc 
cupy all of the high ground, and the 
occupation of only one or two points 
would not have secured the village and 
attack. And 


that was the platoon’s mission—why it 


communications against 
was at Samdong 

I'wo large foxholes were on the ridge; 
one in the area of the second squad and 
the first third 
squads. The first was occupied by an 
LMG crew of militia. 
to be occupied by the LMG belonging 


one in between and 


The second was 


to the platoon. 

The platoon leader dec ided to ignore 
the existence of the first machine gun 
position as it was not under his direct 
command and the militia officers might 
suddenly move it elsewhere 
turned out, was perhaps the most im 


T his as it 


portant decision he made 
The one oversight was in not digging 


Upper left. Attack on Hill 519, 
north of Uujongbu, on the 
Chinese Communists’ main 
supply route; March 1951. 


Upper right. Last day of 
“Operation Killer,” north of 
Hoengsong; February 1951. 


Bottom. First blizzard of the 
first winter in Korea; east 
of Sarison; October 1950. 


foxholes. This was partly because of 
uncertainty of trying to defend a piece 
of ground dominated by hills, and partly 
because it would be impossible to fire 
from foxholes dug in on a reverse slope 
The chief influence, though, was in 
assuming that the two positions occu 
pied by militia on Hill 200 and in the 
saddle between Hill 225 and 200 would 
prevent any enemy from building a 
base of fire in that quarter. This was a 
mistaken belief, as it turned out. Still 
it is doubtful if foxholes would have 
given better shelter than the em 
bankment of the schoolhouse ridge. But 
it was the one thing which was neg 
lected because of our uncertainty. 


any 


Perhaps the only one who was wor 
ried (aside from the militiamen 
the platoon leader. He wanted to o 
cupy Hills 225 and 301 but could not 
make them fit into the defense plan as 
it existed 


Was 


The squad leaders were 
mostly men of ten or twelve years of 
service and had seen combat in Europe 
in 194445. The light resistance and 
poor quality of troops they had encoun 
tered in Korea up to then made them 
contemptuous of the enemy and they 
refused to take the defense seriously. 
The habit of years caused them to allot 
sectors of fire and place their men to the 
best of their respective abilities. But no 
one but the platoon leader really ex 
pected the enemy would stand for more 
than a few shots. 

The final touch in the defense was 
the placing of a 60mm mortar in the 
schoolyard. The crew had only ten 
rounds of HE and it was feared that in 
the event of attack it would be of little 
assistance. The platoon leader instructed 
the mortarmen to join the perimeter 
defense as riflemen when the ammuni 
tion was exhausted. 


T about 0500 hours on 25 November, 
the garrison was alerted with the 
news that the outpost line was invested. 
[he intermittent noise of Russian “burp 
guns” could be heard. The troops stood 
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to arms in the schoolhouse awaiting de 
The moon was full and it 
was very bright outside 


ve lopments 


Presently word came that police out 
posts on Hill 25 were hard pressed. The 
60mm mortar fired three rounds to help 
them. The results were never ascer 
tained 

Meanwhile, the militia machine gun 
was removed from the schoolhouse ridge 
and placed in the shrine to the left of 
it. The platoon’s LMG was accordingly 
shifted into the position the militiamen 
had occupied Presently it fired several 
long bursts and the tro yps in the school 
house tore down the door frames in 
their haste to occupy their positions. 
The second squad got out first and im 
mediately deployed 


WwW hizzed 


\ few high bullets 
Rifle flashes ap 
peared among the rocks at the base of 
Hill 301 

By this time the first and third squads 
were in 


overhead 


position. The mortar squad 
came tearing up and set up their weapon 
beside the foxhole occupied by the 
LMG, now firing steadily at the rifle 
flashes on 301 

Someone in the machine-gun posi 
tion began yelling for a medic; the as 
sistant machine 
in the head 


gunner had been shot 
Howey eT, his head was as 
hard as iron and it deflected the bullet 
\ compress was applic d and he resumed 
his duties 

By this time dirt was flving in all 
directions from the machine gun posi 
tion as bullets ploughed around it. The 
platoon leader had the 57mm fire three 
rounds of HE at the base of Hill 301 
Enemy fire noticeably slackened 
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The mortar then put two rounds on 
301 and two in the ravine at its base. 
No one knew it at the time, but the two 
mortar rounds in the ravine checked the 
flow of reinforcements to the Reds who 
were even then infiltrating along the 
hedgerows toward the schoolhouse ridge. 

About this time a tremendous volume 
of firing was heard on the right flank in 
the first squad’s sector. This was espe 
cially noticeable as the other squads at 
the time were withholding their fire 
while looking for targets. 

A couple of grenades were heard in 
quick succession and in the faint light 
of dawn the whole right flank was par 
tially hidden in a large cloud of smoke 
and dust. The firing increased in in- 
tensity. It was soon obvious that the 
right and the right rear were under 
heavy attack. 

It developed that the enemy's main 
attack had materialized from the base of 
Hill 301 and about two platoons were 
engaged in a combined effort to infil 
trate in short rushes across the culti 
vated ground on each side of the hedge 
row and against the perimeter of the 
first and third squads. 


HE police detachment in the direc- 

tion of Hill 25 began to deliver fire 
against the enemy and eventually be 
gan to fire against the positions of the 
third squad. 

At the same time the first squad be 
gan to receive small-arms fire from the 
It was never known whether this 
fire came from the police detachment 
on Hill 25 or from another group of 
militia in the town. In any event it was 


rear. 


definitely not from the enemy, because 
there was no cover in that direction for 
1,000 yards or more across open flats. 

It is remarkable that the squad leader 
of the third squad spent the whole fire 
fight lying on his back under a tree, from 
which position he fired one shot. The 
shot was well aimed; it succeeded in 
bringing down a strange type of Asiatic 
woodpecker. The sergeant allowed as 
how he couldn't see why anybody could 
get so excited over a little two-bit war 
like this and called on his assistant 
squad leader to notify him if anything 
came up requiring his attention. That 
sergeant is still at large. 

The police who were obligingly 
building the base of fire for the enemy 
were in turn taken under fire by the 
57mm. Three rounds drove them from 
Hill 25 and two more put into the silo 
wounded five of them and forced the 
rest to withdraw—in some haste. 

As daylight began to grow stronger, 
the left Hank BAR was heard to fire two 
short bursts. 

The squad leader glanced in the di- 
rection of the fire and saw an enemy in 
civilian clothes somersault for about 
fifty yards down the slope of Hill 200. 

A few seconds later the LMG began 
to fire again and by watching its tracers 
the squad leader observed that it was 
methodically searching Hill 200. 


here was also a steady firing by the 
militiasmanned LMG from the shrine 
at the left end of the schoolhouse ridge. 

So far the second squad leader had 
seen no enemy movements but several 
of his riflemen called out that they saw 


Attack against pocket of resistance, 
east of Chaeryong; November 1950. 











one move here or there and there was 
scattered firing. No one got very excited 
and the firing did not get out of control. 

The right flank was now totally quiet. 


N the post-battle investigation we 

learned that the enemy assault force 
was badly cut up by automatic fire as 
well as directed rifle fire. Some of the 
Reds who tried to cross the front of the 
second squad under cover of the hedge- 
row ran head-on into the fire of the 
LMG which cut them down in one nice 
even file. Some managed to infiltrate 
past the end of the hedge and tried to 
rush to the dead space afforded by the 
ditch in front of the ridge. These were 
caught by the concentrated fire of a 
BAR and two riflemen emplaced around 
the farmhouse. All were Filled, When 
their bodies were found each 
clutched weapon. 


had a 


Several more were killed only a few 
paces from the nearest rifleman. The 
explosions that had been heard had 
been grenades exploding in their hands. 
They had been shot while in the act of 
throwing them. 

As daylight increased the enemy 
around the lower slopes of Hill 200 
evidently figured that the game was up 
and began to make individual dashes 
for safety in the direction of Nansan-ni. 
Concentrated fire from the first squad 
cut them down. 

Just about this time the 3.5-inch ba- 
zooka fired one round at the old trench 
on Hill 200. This increased the enemy 
efforts to withdraw and soon groups of 
them, mostly in civilian clothes, could be 
seen running weaponless for safety. 

A few bursts of automatic fire began 
hitting the second squad but the squad 
leader could not tell whether it came 
from Hill 200 or from the left rear. 
However, there had been so much fir- 
ing over the entire area that the squad 
leader had reason to fear infiltration 
into the houses and the possibility of 
an attack on his left rear. He accord- 
ingly sent one man to investigate. This 
man was stopped by automatic fire from 
the shrine at the left of the perimeter. 
He kept cool and found he was being 
fired upon by excited militiamen. A 
little screaming and cautious showing 
of himself soon convinced them that 
they were not surrounded and the sol- 
dier returned to report. Actually, the 
fire on the second squad was coming 
from a drum-fed machine gun in the 
shrine on Hill 200. 


NE of the first squad BAR men called 
profanely to the squad leader that 
his BAR would not work and he was 
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missing all the fun. The squad leader 
ran through a scattering of small-arms 
fire to the BAR. Investigation proved 
that the BAR was feeding but was fir- 
ing only one round at a burst. Noticing 
that second rounds were feeding through 


but not firing, and also that the firing ° 


pin seemed to be of normal length, the 
squad leader decided that the recoil 
spring was too weak. No spare parts were 
available so the spring was stretched—so 
much they couldn't get it back into the 
weapon. So the squad leader cut off 
two inches of the spring and soon the 
BAR was throwing slugs nicely. 

Someone on the left yelled for the 
squad leader and he dashed over. He 
saw his second BAR man stretched out 
bleeding and groaning while two rifle 
men lay prone, helplessly staring at the 
sky. The medic was on a bank firing an 
M1 at Hill 200. 

Prying the medic loose from the M1, 
the squad leader got him to help drag 
the wounded men to cover. The BAR 
man was hit across the back muscles and 
his assistant had a large hole, probably 
from a ricochet, in his left shoulder 
blade through which his breath whistled. 
The medic plugged up the lung wound 
with a poncho and the two were taken 
inside the schoolhouse, by the stove. By 
this time it was daylight and all firing 
had ceased. q 

Police patrols began to comb the 
hills and eighty-nine prisoners were 
brought in from defilades in which they 
had been trapped by fire. Fifty-nine 
dead were counted, about half of whom 
wore the uniform of the North Korean 
Security Police. Total casualties to the 
paratroopers were three wounded men. 

At 1030 Company C arrived to re 
lieve the platoon. The wounded were 
evacuated and the platoon moved up to 
Kangdong to rejoin the rest of Com 


pany B. 


T had been a soldier's battle. The 

courage and aggressiveness of the 
individual soldier overcame the weak 
nesses of a tactically impossible situa 
tion. The hardships and monotony of 
guerrilla chasing had gotten the troopers 
so wild for blood that they had little 
regard for their own safety. Their 
training and the recent combat paradrop 
had made them physically and morally 
prepared for combat. Most of them 
laughed and yelled throughout the 
action. 

The enemy situation was not ideal. 
In their favor were knowledge of the 
country and the help of some of the 
inhabitants. Against them were their 
shortage of trained troops—as shown by 


Drop zone at Sukchon; October 1950. 


their dead in civilian clothing—absence 
of supporting heavy weapons and the 
hostility of some of the local noncom- 
munists, who reported their movements 
even more accurately than the enemy 
knew the movements of the U. N. 
troops. This was a distinct reversal of 
the usual guerrilla. warfare situation. 

Also they weren't aggressive. After 
the failure of the initial attack on the 
right of our position, they lost heart and 
the few mortar and bazooka rounds 
apparently caused some panic. Had en 
emy forces on Hill 200 been sufficiently 
aggressive they could have neutralized 
the entire left half of the position on the 
schoolhouse ridge with small-arms and 
automatic fire. The trench and various 
irregularities in the ground furnished 
sufhcient protection from small-arms and 
bazooka fire and the few scattered rounds 
of mortar fire should have been no deter- 
rent to an aggressive attacker. 

The positions of some of the enemy 
dead indicated that attacks were made 
with one or two key noncoms leading, 
while an officer, probably assisted by the 
remaining noncoms, brought up the rear 
to make sure that there was no malinger- 
ing. Why the attack was pressed with 
so little vigor is still unanswered. 

It was a good show and resulted in a 
tremendous boost to the morale of the 
paratroopers. There was one regret. 
What happened to the patriotic civil- 
ians of the local militia after the Chi- 
nese Communist armies retook the area? 
We don’t know but we hope they and 
their families escaped to the south be- 
fore the inevitable bloody purge began. 
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Spit and Polish 








MART personal appearance has always 

been a mark of the trained soldier. But 
we sometimes lose sight of the real pur 
pose ot spit and polish Certainly a soldier 
is ¢ xpected to be absolutely clean and neat 
and have his weapons in perfect condition 
when he is on parade. But the real pur 
pos be hind it is not just to make him look 
good 

The basic reason for shining shoes is to 
their lite The 
uc over a missing button is 


prolong real reason we 


make 
because the 
clothing closed 


i big iss 
button is mecessary to keep a 
mans 

It you soldiers to 
with weapons that will function in spite 


want go into battl 


ind sometimes unavoid 
hell 


weapon in 


and mud 


ot rain 
} 


ible neglect then you have to raise 


with them for having a dusty 


garrison, If you want them to survive 


onditions in combat where a torn 


jacket I 


would be serious 
t teach 


winter 


held then you 


them to sew and repair their 


stulf while they are still in garrison 


your own appearance is con 
cant iff ra to get in the habit 
d \ urown 


! enough to 
What 


if you 


f “yust ¢ yet by 
yutstanding 


Well 


inything 


ippearance must be 


do we mean by outstanding 


look at a 


wrong, you can say 


soldier and don’t sec 


that hi ippearance ts 


satistactory. If you see one who has some 


thing wrong with his ippearance white 
socks, wrinkled uniform, sloppy shoes—you 


can classify him generally as unsatistactory 


But if 
turn around for another 
to voursell Now 
solder 


ippearance is 


pass by a man ind want to 
look, if 


a fine-looking 


you 
you Say 
there's 
then you've seen a man whose 
His br iss ind 


His 


outst anding 


leather are not just clean they shine 


uniform is spotless and freshly pressed 
Never wear anything that is not “issue 
ind extra monev for mak 
GI stuff look good 
for unauthorized insignia 


clothing. The Army 


things during 


Save vour ideas 
ing your Don't go in 
and items of 
was very Casy ibout 


World War Il 
bout it 


such and 
hasn't vet got tough 

Keeping your and well 
pre ssed will not only make vou look like a 
will also make your clothing 
last longer. Dirt in cloth will cut the 


fibers and weaken the material 


unitorm §<¢ le in 


soldier but 


it can also 
lead to rotting and mildewing and it may 
attract moths. There was a time when it 
didn’t much matter to the 


whe the r his 
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( ireless soldier 


uniforms lasted or not—he 


Smart personal appearance is achieved by paying attention to a lot of little 
details. The best summing up of all these details we have ever seen appears in a 
chapter of Handbook and Manual for the Noncommissioned Officer (cloth $3.50, 


paper $2.50), recently published by the Combat Forces Press. Here we present 


an excerpt from that chapter. Other excerpts will appear in succeeding issues. 


could always turn them in for new ones. 
But the cash clothing allowance syster 
has changed that story radically. You pay 
for mistreating uniforms 

The way a uniform fits is one he 
things that set apart a smart-looking sol 
dier. The Army provides free help for 
minor tailoring when the uniform is issued 

the C&l 
trousers and do certain other alterations. 


shop will shorten sleeves and 
It takes some effort on your part to see 
that your uniforms are properly fitted. If 
the C&l shop doesn't do the job the way 
it should be done, there is no law against 
You should at 
least blow enough money to have a Satur 


going to a civilian tailor 
day inspection uniform fixed up—rest as 
sured that it will be a good investment of 
your dough. But be certain that any tailor 
that is, 
that the basic style of the uniform is not 


ing you have done is regulation 


i hanged. 


Khaki 

Khaki presents special problems that 
seem to be too much for many soldiers. ‘To 
look sharp in khaki you should wear the 
one day before sending it 
back to the laundry. It has to be properly 


The shirt should be tailored 


uniform only 


starched 
If you your men so that 
they can turn out in sharp-looking khaki 


want to get 


Don't sit down until necessary 


uniforms, you must first try to get them to 
have at least one well tailored shirt. Have 
the uniforms laundered and __ properly 
Check the uniforms over before 
putting them on: it may be necessary to 
touch them up with an iron. Look for brok 
en buttons and trim loose threads. Use the 
trick of breaking out the trouser legs care 
fully by running a smooth, flat object like 


starched 


1 comb along the creases from the inside 


to help keep down the wrinkling. Leave 
the pockets starched shut. Get into the 
trousers carefully and then don’t sit down 
until absolutely necessary. (The West 
Point cadet wears his white duck trousers 
the first time for Inspection; he gets into 
them by standing on a chair to keep from 
wrinkling them. He removes them by 
sitting on the edge of a bunk and having 
his roommate pull them off carefully from 
the bottom. He wears the same pair again 
to parade. The third wearing is to the 
After they have been sat in, 
they are too wrinkled for further wear and 
they go to the laundry 


mess hall. 


This is passed 
on here as a military trade secret 


Shoes 

Shoes will last longer and look better if 
they are properly taken care of. Heels 
should be replaced when they have worn 
down one quarter of an inch or even less. 
“Down at the heel” is an old expression 
for a man who can’t afford to take proper 
care of himself.) Soles should be repaired 
as soon as the first sign of a hole appears. 
You shouldn’t wear the same pair of shoes 
day after day. Wear one pair on one day 
and another pair the next. They last much 
longer if you give them this chance to let 
the sweat dry out. Shoe trees should be 
used to maintain the form of your shoes. 

Never dry wet shoes in the sun or too 
close to artificial heat. If you don’t have 
shoe trees, stuff them with paper and let 
them dry slowly in warm air, but not too 
warm, 


Leather has natural oils which must be 
replaced to keep the leather flexible and 
make it last longer. Neatsfoot oil is for 
leather that is badly dried out. Rub the 
oil in with your hands and then work the 
leather to restore its flexibility. 

Saddle soap is used primarily to clean 
leather but it also restores the natural oils 
without which leather will dry out and 
crack. But don’t use it with much water 
or oftener than once a week or so, because 
this will gradually rot the leather. 

Here's the routine for getting a high 
shine. First be sure the leather is dry and 
completely clean. Saddle soap is again 
your best bet. Wet a small sponge and 
squeeze it almost dry. Rub the saddle soap 
into the leather and let it dry for a few 
minutes. Then work the shoes over with 
a brush and then rub them with a clean, 
soft cloth. Then use a good polish. 
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Another big error in shining shoes is to 
put on too much polish. A small can of it 
should last for months. With your finger 
Cor a rag, if you're fussy) rub a small 
amount of polish into the leather thor- 
oughly. “Spit and polish” originated from 
the practice of wetting the polish with spit 
before rubbing it into the leather. 

When you have worked polish into 
leather, brush it thoroughly and then rub 
very hard with a cloth. Use an old tooth- 
brush to get into the seam between the 
sole and the upper shoe 


Wet the polish before rubbing it in 


Blow a few bucks on a decent, profes- 
sional shoebrush. The cheap jobs you get 
with a dollar shoe kit are no good. A good 
brush may cost about five dollars, but you 
can often get a good one through the PX 
for considerably less. They're worth every 
cent. They'll give you a better shine and, 
more important, they can be washed when 
they get dirty 

Experiment until you find the right 
kind of shoe polish. Most soldiers avoid 
wax in favor of polish—wax will crack 
after too many layers have been built up. 
We're not plugging any commercial prod 
uct, but Griflin’s brown polish (not wax 
and Kiwi brown or dark tan have been 
Army “Ox 
blood” color Liquid 
polishes are not particularly good for a 
really hig! shine because they 
tendency to go on too thick 


standbys for many years. 


is not regulation!) 
have a 


Almost any clean, soft cloth is good for 
shining. West Point cadets use gun flan 
nel. Some perfectionists use mosquito net 
ting and dip it in ice-cold water for a 
“hard” shine. Keep the cloth where it will 
not pick up dust and dirt that will scratch 
the polish 

To get a high shine on new shoes 
you'll have to gine them several successive 
applications of polish. Remember to use 
just a little polish at a time and rub in 
well. Once a pair of shoes is well shined 


you can restore the glitter by simply using 


a brush and cloth without putting on any: 


more polish. A little saddle soap will also 
restore a good shine on a pair of shoes. 


Never 


Always clean 


Neatsfoot oil will ruin a shine. 
put polish on dirty shoes 
them well first 


Cap 
The service cap is an item that requires 
special attention. Learn to handle it with 
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out ever touching the visor—put it on or 
remove it by holding the sides. There are 
several reasons for this. First, most service- 
cap visors are patent leather. They're sup- 
posed to shine. Fingerprints and dirt will 
dull the gloss and can never be completely 
removed. These visors are also rather deli- 
cate—the patent leather cracks pretty 
easily. 

When you put your cap down some- 
where, don’t put it cloth side down. 
Shelves or table tops are often dusty. Place 
the cap carefully so that it stands bottom 
side down—resting on the inner tip of the 
visor and the back of the cap. 

Some final points on caps. They are not 
issued to improve your sex appeal. The 
jaunty angle on a military cap is the mark 
of a sharpie. Wear the thing like a man 
—square, as the Navy says. The girls will 
get used to it. Until your cap is shaped to 
your head, stand in front of a mirror when 
you put it on—after a few weeks it will 
get so that it settles down into the proper 
position almost of its own accord. Before 
an inspection be sure to check your cap in 
a mirror; if you have to take it off in ranks 
before the inspection is over, have a buddy 
check it for you when you put it back on. 

The garrison (“overseas” or “go to 
hell”) cap is something else. It looks best 
on an eggheaded guy. Be sure you get one 
that fits properly and then do the best you 
can trying to look like a soldier in it 
Again, this item of clothing is not issued 
to you as a means of showing off your per 
sonality. Don’t wear it down on one ear 
like an organ-grinder’s monkey or touch 
ing one eyebrow. 


Brass 

Brass items come with a coating of var 
nish on them. The purpose of this pro 
tective covering is to make them look good 
in PX display cases and keep them from 
tarnishing in Quartermaster warehouses. 
If you don’t take any particular pride in 
your appearance you can leave the varnish 


Brass bas a coating of varnish 


on for a couple of weeks and probably get 
by with it. After a while it will begin to 
peel off. But you shouldn't wait this long 
to get your brass in shape. 

Remove the varnish by soaking the item 
in water just as hot as you can get it. 
Leave the brass in the hot water for an 
hour or so, if you have the time, and then 
scrub with a fingernail brush and soap. 
Rub and inspect until you have it all off 


—out of the cracks, particularly. 

Now there are several commercial prod- 
ucts on the market for shining brass. You 
will need something like Blitz cloth for 
serious work on brass. The type of polish- 
ing cloth used by jewelers—Glad Rag, or 
Cadie Cloth—is good for fast work on flat 
items like belt buckles. Jeweler’s rouge 
—a red substance that comes in solid, pow- 
der, or liquid form—is a very fine abrasive 
that is needed for such things as buttons 
and cap ornaments that are not flat and 
must be cleaned with a brush. Other ma 
terials you'll need are soft cloth, a soft 
fingernail brush and something like lighter 
fluid or cleaning fluid. 

Tear off a strip of the Blitz to be used 
for preliminary work. As it is used it 
picks up small pieces of metal that will 
scratch a really well polished piece of brass. 

To remove a scratch or a little pit in the 
brass, put the Blitz on a flat, smooth sur- 
face (table top or foot locker) and rub the 
metal on it hard. Rub the brass until it 
gets so hot you can’t hold it. Wipe the 
black film from the brass with a piece of 
facial tissue (like Kleenex). Check to see 
whether you've worn the metal down so 
the scratch no longer shows. If not, repeat 
the process. 

Always rub the brass back and forth in 
the same direction. When the flaw has 
been removed from the surface of the 
metal you'll notice that the brass has a 
cloudy appearance. If you look closely 
you'll see that this is caused by tiny paral 
lel scratches made by the little particles of 
metal rubbed off into the cloth and not 
completely dissolved by the solvent in the 
Blitz. You can do away with much of this 
cloudiness by continuing to rub with the 
same piece of cloth. This time, however, 
don’t rub so hard 

Now clean the brass well with soap and 
hot water or with lighter fluid. You'll see 
that it is no longer pitted but that it still 
doesn't shine properly. Take a clean piece 
of Blitz and rub softly until the cloudiness 
disappears. This second piece will also 
turn black but it will give a better shine 
than the dirtier one. You may want to 
wash the brass again and use still a third 
clean piece for a really fine shine. 

Clean off all the Blitz and rub briskly 
with a clean cloth or a facial tissue. The 
perfectionist will get a final shine with 
Noxon—a thick, white commercial polish- 
ing fluid sold in most PXs. 

Once a piece of flat brass has been 
shined in this fashion, it can be kept in 
fairly good shape by taking a couple of 
swipes at it every day with a Cadie Cloth, 
Glad Rag, or similar cloth. Remember, 
never touch polished brass with your fin 
gers—the oils of your skin will tarnish it 
badly. 

Polish any brass having uneven surfaces 
with jeweler’s rouge and a soft fingernail 
brush. If the item can be removed from 
the uniform for polishing, always do so. 
Otherwise, as with buttons, get yourself a 
shield that will keep the polish off the 
uniform itself. 
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When the chips are down it is the GI who furnishes us our 


MARKS OF MILITARY LEADERSHIP 


General Omar N. Bradley 





e when all else fail 
diligence, sound prepara 
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nal skill ind loyalty 


irks of American militar 





d from an address General Bradley made at West Point on 20 May 1952. 
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HE battered loudspeaker, on the crest 

of a hill near Chonju, was ready. A 
thousand feet forward lay a nest of 
Chinese Communists. To the rear, an 
announcer-linguist spoke into a micro- 
phone: 

“Attention! American soldiers! We 
are about to broadcast a surrender mes- 
sage to the enemy. Do not shoot any 
North Korean or Chinese Communist 
who tries to surrender. Be on the alert 
for tricks.” 

Then in perfect Chinese, he said: 

“Attention, soldiers of the 199th Di 
vision, 67th CCF Army! The United 
Nations Commanding General author 
izes me to give you a chance to get out 
of this bloody war. You have fought 
hard, but sooner or later the superior 
fire power of the UN Army will bnng 
death to useless. 
There is only one way to avoid a fata} 
end here on a lonely battlefield. Come 
over to our lines as a prisoner of war 
under the of the Geneva 
Convention! Your commander, General 
L’n Po, will sacrifice you unless you 
quietly leave your unit and come over 
where food and safety await you.” 

Quickly the broadcasting equipment 
is reloaded and the two-man (driver- 
technician and announcer) team speed 
to another area to deliver more messages. 

Similar appeals have induced large 
numbers of Communists to surrender. 
In fact, nearly one-third of our Chinese 
Communist and North Korean prison- 


you. Resistance is 


prov sions 





LreuTenant Dare Story, Quartermaster 
Corps, is a member of the faculty, Psy- 
chological Warfare Division, Army 
General School, at Fort Riley, Kansas. 
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ers of war admit having surrendered as 
a result of our psychological warfare 
effort. 

This age-old but newly formalized 
method of waging war has had material 
influence on the enemy and a variety of 
future uses for military propaganda sug- 
gest themselves. Surrender folons, radio 
broadcasts, and loudspeaker appeals— 
both ground an airborne—have been 
used to persuade the enemy that his 
cause is lost and that he fights in vain. 

It all began less than twenty-four 
hours after President Truman ordered 
American troops to Korea. Leaflets were 
dropped informing Koreans of the de 
cision of the U.S. and the United Na 


tions. In another twenty-four hours, 
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It ie hereby ordered that accomodations 
end good treatment be given to the bearer 
of thie certificate and his followers. 
They heave volunterily disarmed themselves, 
ceased resistance, and surrender to the UWS 


forces in accordance with proper procedure. 
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radio broadcasts were beamed to Korea 
giving the lie to the Communist charge 
that South Koreans and imperialistic 
Americans began the aggression. Theo- 
retically, our first defense in Korea was 
psychological warfare. 

Our major psywar weapon, of course, 
has been propaganda—but it has been 
truthful propaganda. The truth is al 
ways more effective than lies. 

On the tactical level, our propaganda 
gets down to brass tacks. The ee 
nist fighter is shown that the situation 
leaves surrender as his only reasonable 
choice. Our “psy-warriors” place before 
him two choices—death on a lonely, 
foreign battlefield, or the safety and 
relative comfort of a prisoner of war 
camp. He is lured with offers of food, 
expert medical care and protection—all 
important things to « soldier weary of 
battle. 

The morale and emotional stability 
of the individual Red suldier have been 
fundamental targets for »sywar. Our 
leaflet and broadcasts have sought to 
fray his nerves sini intensify his anx 
ieties 

To civilians in the combat zone, our 
propaganda effort has aimed at winning 
cooperation and favorable attitudes. The 
psywar goal has been a realistic ap- 
praisal of the war emphasizing the goal 
of the United Nations—a free and 


united Korea. 


Ar first psychological warfare in the 
entire Far East consisted of a six-man 
planning group in Tokyo. From this 
nucleus, the psywar function has mush- 
roomed into staff sections at theater, 
army, corps and division level, supported 
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by hundreds of writers, radio men, art 
ists and printers 

At theater level psychological warfare 
is now a full-fledged special staff section 
operating generally under the G3 

On the embattled peninsula, the psy 
war staff at Eighth Army meets the 
more immediate problems and guides 
the various psywar staff officers assigned 
to subordinate headquarters Both thea 
ter and army have engaged in propa 
ganda production The 


only creative 


produc tion at lower levels is loudspeaker 


appeals to meet immediate tactical situa 
tions 

Corps and division psywar othcers are 
innovations with the Korean War. They 
are strictly advisors, but have been ex 
tremely valuable in helping command 
ers work psychological warfare into 
operational plans 

This integration has been unique In 
no other American conflict has “morale 


wartare been so closely coordinated 


with the more lethal weapons. At long 


last psywar has been awarded a long 
deserved place in the operations orders 
of combat units 
\ typical example of the tactical em 
ployment of psywar occurred in March 
1951 when a leaflet was prepared for 
use with a parachute drop It read 
United Nations 
dropped in your rear areas, and you are 
cut off. Choose to 


hands over your head to surrender 


troops have been 


live. Raise your 
\ simple m ip made the tactical situa 
tion clear even to illiterate Communist 
soldiers 
There are many other examples of 
infantrymen 


Eighth 


used leaflets and airborne loudspeakers 


teamwork between and 


propagandists. The Army has 
to control the 


\ ital roads 


been clogged with weary, homeless Cl 


h 


movement of refugees 


that otherwise would have 


vilians have been kept Opn n 


like demon 
strated the propaganda weapon's value 


Cooperation this has 


many of 
them now look for opportunities to use 


to combat commanders, ind 


psychological warfare 


URING the 


rean 


first 125 days of the Ko 


over 100° million 


propaganda leaflets were dropped from 


campaign 


planes and fired in irtillery shells by 


our forces. Since then the figure has 


skvrocketed 

The first goal of psychological war 
fare leaflets is to get as many enemy sol 
diers as possible to surrender. Too often 
psvwar has been judged on this result 
alone. But a leaflet drop is worthwhile 
if it causes any significant decline in the 


combat efficiency of the enemy 
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army, 


even if no soldiers surrender. A demor- 
alized enemy can be of more value to us 
than a dead one if he sows dissension 
among his comrades. Thus the total 
success of a leaflet cannot be measured 
by the number who surrender. 

Our Korean leaflet effort has aimed 
to demoralize; to dampen the enemy's 
enthusiasm for his cause; to destroy his 
will to fight. Our propaganda has con 
stantly reiterated, “a live patriot can 
help Korea more than a dead one. Do 
not risk your life for a lost cause. Live 
to rebuild Korea.” 

The most stressed of all our leaflet 
themes has been the good treatment 
which we extend to POWs. A variety 
of leaflets has pictured contented pris- 
oners eating, receiving medical aid or 
playing. One leaflet said: 

“Despite the poor physical condition 
of wounded and injured prisoners of 
war, 93 per cent recover. U. S. Army 
Surgeon General George E. Armstrong 
is determined to continue his policy of 
providing the best medical care for 
members of the Communist Army who 
surre nder +f 

Efforts have been made to divorce the 
Chinese Communist and North Korean 
irmies. The lowest recruit in the North 
Korean Army knows that he has been 
taking the brunt of the fighting, while 
Communists get the 
We have further attempted to 
divide them by publicizing Chinese 
confiscation of property and food be 
longing to North Korean civilians. 


Chinese easier 


roles 


\ disheartening leaflet greets enemy 
replacements when they arrive in the 
combat zone: “Welcome to the bloodi 
est battlefield in the history of war.” 
Fear of death is further aroused by 
stark, authentic, leaflet pictures of Com 
munist dead heaped high. We point 
edly compare our casualty figures with 
those of the Communist forces, and 
show that “one out of four of you will 
soon die.” 

Another “fear” leaflet singled out the 
day of 26 May 1951 for special atten 
tion: “Today—7,174 Communist cas 
ualties. Tomorrow your name will be a 
number on this list.” 

Our psywar effort has taken advan 
tage of Far Eastern symbolism and cus 
tom. ‘Tangun, well-known Korean 
“father of friendship and brotherhood,” 
is pictured embracing two North and 
South Korean soldiers, entreating them 
to be brothers. Another leaflet, making 
use of oriental psychology, shows North 
Korean troops trying to hold back the 
onrushing waters of a river. The river, 
of course, symbolizes the United Na 
tions fighting forces. 


A leaflet showing a heap of dead 
bodies is captioned “To your Commu- 
nist leaders, your lives have no more 
value than sandbags.” Thus we aimed 
to destroy the soldier's confidence in his 
leaders. 

A weekly news sheet, The Free 
World Digest, gives enemy troops and 
Korean civilians the latest developments 
on the front and throughout the world. 
Many seeds of distrust and disaffection 
have been sown by this little paper, and 
many other enemy soldiers are seeing 
this war from a viewpoint greatly di- 
vergent from the Communist propa- 
ganda line. 


HERE is one leaflet that exceeds all 

others in circulation. It is the Safe 
Conduct Pass, a certificate guarantee 
ing safety and good treatment to any 
enemy soldier who surrenders. 

During World War II in Europe, the 
famous orange-red Passierschein was a 
free ticket to safety for disgruntled Ger 
mans. ‘This time in Korea, a single 
semantically correct safe conduct docu 
ment was not immediately available, 
and experimentation was necessary. Five 
different versions have been issued. All 
have been effective, but each would 
have carried more prestige and sincerity 
if conditions had permitted the adoption 
of one good pass from the very begin 
ning. One Chinese soldier who sur 
rendered had several copies of each pass 
that had been issued. But he had post 
poned surrendering from fear that the 
latest edition would be required—an 
item he figured might not be in his col 
lection. The enemy soldier is apt to put 
more faith in one official, unchanging 
certificate. 

This is infrequent, but it docs point 
out a worthwhile truth about psycho 
logical warfare. A Safe Conduct Pass 
must be sincere, and it should be stand 
ardized. 

Several techniques have been used to 
make it ring true as a guarantee af safety 
and good treatment. Oriental symbols 
of peace and good will, similar to our 
doves of peace, adorn it. One pass is in 
the form of a Chinese field order to 
make it appear official. To increase au 
thenticity, the signature of General 
Ridgway or General Van Fleet appears 
at the bottom of each certificate. 

Another version takes advantage of 
the eye-catching appeal and official sta 
tus of money. At first glance the leaflet 
appears to be a Korean yen. Decorated 
in this way, it can be hidden among the 
bills of any Communist soldier who is 
considering surrender, thereby lessen 
ing detection by his superiors. At the 
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right time he can “cash it in” for safety 
on our side of the lines. 


) other sergeant in the Eighth 

Army shoulders greater morale re- 
sponsibility than the chief of a loud- 
speaker team. Because he speaks for the 
Commanding General, a knowledge of 
political and military policy is essen- 
tial. He has the odd duty of giving “in- 
telligence” to the enemy. 

An alert announcer-linguist is alive 
to new and better ways of using his 
loudspeaker weapon. Suggestions from 
such sources have led to many innova 
tions recorded sirens, bugle calls and 
such. 

Ideas for improving the tank-mounted 
loudspeaker come in from the front. 
These “speaking tanks” 
increasingly 

Similarly 


mounted in airplanes giving psychologi 


hav e bec« yme 


effective 


loudspeakers have been 


cal warfare a “voice from the heavens.” 
The psychological effects of this device 
are often impressive and awesome. 


| oudspeaker work 


' hogcall 
ing by the old-timers, requires a trained 
soldier For the 


called 
enemy commanders 
consider loudspe aker appeals a clear and 
present danger—a threat to morale that 
must be exterminated, if possible. Con 
sequently enemy guns quickly zero in 
our 


teams. Hogealling is a hazardous 


occ upation 


ORE than any other medium, radio 


has been the voice of our military 


policy in Korea. Within a 


after fighting began 


few days 
nineteen medium 
and short wave stations were broadcast 
ing to the war area. Programs, prepared 
by the Psychological Warfare Branch 
of the United Nations Command, were 
broadcast from facilities of the Japan 
Broadcasting Corporation 

Our radio effort in the early days was 
largely counterpropaganda. While Com 
munist were shouting, “Americans have 
committed armed aggression in Korea,” 
we told the truth, citing why the United 
Nations had intervened. Gradually our 
radio themes took the offensive. Instead 
of trying to counter enemy claims, we 
began to show that it was the United 
Nations that had Korea’s well-being at 
heart. 

News commentary have 
been our chief psychological warfare 
vehicles in radio 


and news 
To encourage further 
broadcasts, dictation 
speed is used in giving periodic news 
reports. 


distribution of 


HE North Korean Army has bom- 
barded UN troops with leaflets that 
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broke practically every rule of good psy- 
chological warfare. The messages were 
crudely printed on poor news stock and 
used an unconvincing testimonial ap 
proach. Statements, supposedly by 
American POWs, declared the futility 
of continuing the war. 

One American was supposed to have 
said: “I am realizing that Truman has 
bugled (sic) the Korean situation. . . 
If MacArthur says we are dead, he must 
have some lousy reason for it.” Note 
the ineffective use of American slang 
The non-American 
ately obvious. 

The “good treatment” theme has been 
emphasized in the enemy effort. Many 
Safe Conduct Passes, similar to ours, 
have been delivered. During retrograde 
movements, the Communists left be 
hind large signs declaring that Ameri 
can prisoners would be treated well 

The North Korean and Chinese 
propaganda has attempted to convince 
\mericans that they are victims of the 
“Wall Street gang,” that vicious busi 
nessmen sent the troops to Korea for 
financial gain. 

Certainly not all of their tactical 
propaganda has been this poor. Some 


origin 1s immedi 


has been expert. They have indicted us 
as indiscriminate bombers of civilians, 
brutal users of napalm, and the oppres- 
sors of Koreans. Such charges were un 
doubtedly believed by some Koreans. 

Luckily for us, however, the enemy 
psywar effort often reverted to the Com- 
munist Party line—demanding a seat in 
the United Nations for Red China, and 
the like. Fighting morale is seldom in- 
fluenced by such academic and political 
issues. 


HE Korean conflict has brought psy- 

war a long way. Problems that other 
wise would have remained unsolved are 
on the way to solution. A psywar school 
at Fort Riley, Kansas, is now furnishing 
trained men for duty in Korea and else 
where. Research and planning are un 
der way for better use of psywar. 

The success cannot be claimed en 
tirely by psywar personnel. Their work 
in Korea has been topnotch, but they 
were dependent upon the expert Eighth 
Army that forced the issues to the at 
tention of the enemy. Psywar has paid 
off because UN troops have been good 
muscle men, and because there has been 
teamwork. 
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TO JUMP — 


You Must Be Fit 


Lieutenant Colonel Knut H. Raudstein 


N Army Regulations 40-100, which 
outlines the medical requirements for 
parachutists, that “the 
applicant must he alert, active, supple, 
and 


you can read 


sinewy, with firm musculature 
sound extremities; he must be capable 
of development into an aggressive indi 
vidual fighter with great endurance.” 

Most of us in the Army believe that 
we are reasonably alert, active, supple, 
sinewy, have firm muscles and sound 
legs and arms. Most of us aspire to the 
remaining requirement, too, but how 
many of us think of physical condition 
when we consider “aggressiveness” and 
endurance 

Not enough of us, the records of the 
\irborne Department at The Infantry 
Center show. Examination of the rec 
ords of 1,800 students reporting for air 
borne training in July and August of 
1951, reveals that it was necessary to 
give physical fitness retests to 377 stu 
dents. High score of the 377 was 198 
points, low was 0 and the average was 
lo qualify for training you 
must score 200 points. In other words, 
21 per cent of the 1,800 students were 
not physically qualihed when they re 
ported for training. This is remarkable 
because it must be assumed that these 
students had passed this examination 
sometime within the preceding 90 days; 
otherwise they could not have been ac 


155 points 


cepted for training 

If you need for em 
phasis on physical fitness in airborne 
training and think that maybe the pro 


quest ion the 


fessional paratroopers overemphasize it 
take a look at the accident rate of stu 
dent jumpers making their five qualify 
ing jumps compared to the rate of vet 
eran jumpers. The accident rate for 45, 
241 student 1950 was .119 
per cent; the rate for 6,151 jumps by 
members of the Department in the same 


jumps in 


period was .195 per cent. Why was‘a 
higher percentage of experienced jump 
ers injured? Simply because the stu 





Liaeurenant Cotonet Knut H. Raup 
ster, Infantry, is a member of the 
staff of the Airborne Department, The 
Infantry School 
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dents were in excellent physical condi 
tion while the members of the staff and 
faculty of the Airborne Department of 
The Infantry School and members of 
the airborne battalion engaged in sed 
entary duties failed to maintain “firm 
musculature and sound extremities.” 


_ airborne course is progressive. 
Simple techniques are taught and 
mastered before more difficult ones are 
attempted. The a training starts 
in the first week with fifteen-minute 
periods devoted to run-walk exercises 
and continues until in the second week 
a thirty-five-minute run-walk is made. 
The thing for the eager applicant to do 
is to fit himself so that he can perform 
the initial exercises easily and be able to 
progress with the training. 

Officers and noncommissioned officers 
get a break that isn’t given to privates. 
hey spend their first week of training 
being taught air movements and aerial 
delivery. But into the week are fitted 
four hours of physical training designed 
to teach them methods of performing the 
various exercises. During this week they 
are encouraged to improve their physi 
cal conditions by exercising on their 


own time. When officers and noncoms 
begin their second week of training they 
are joined by privates who have just 
reported for airborne training. 

To show you how the physical train- 
ing program progresses here are the pro- 
grams of the first day of jump training 
and similar training given at the end 
of the second week: 

First Day 
Run and walk 15 minutes 
(run 4 minutes, walk 

2 minutes) 2 repetitions 
Calisthenics .........36 minutes 

Squat thrust repetitions 

Full knee bend repetitions 

Push-ups repetitions 

Body twist repetitions 

Turn and bend repetitions 

Squat jumps repetitions 

Sit ups repetitions 

ENp oF Seconp WEEK 
25 minutes 

18 repetitions 

Squat jumps 15 repetitions 

Sit-ups 18 repetitions 
Run and walk .......35 minutes 

Crun 8 minutes, walk 

2 MUNUNES) ooo 6c cd repetitions 


Calisthenics 
Push-ups 


The normal student will tell you that 
this program is not particularly difficult. 
But the student who is not in good 
physical condition will find he can’t 
do it. When a man fails, the Depart- 
ment has two choices. If it looks like an 
applicant might make it he is permitted 
to repeat the second week of training; 
if it is doubtful that he'll get through 
even then, he may be relieved from 
training and returned to his original 
assignment with the understanding that 
he may reapply after six months. 

Determination to succeed is a great 
factor in successfully performing the 
physical conditioning exercises. A sol- 
dier who is not determined to become 
a qualified paratrooper probably won't 
force himself to complete the runs and 
perform the exercises. These men are 
eliminated from training as soon as de- 
tected. 


HE first two weeks (second and third 

week for officers and noncoms) is 
largely physical. This is the period when 
students jump from mock-ups a few 
feet off the ground, practice on the 34 
foot tower—where some forty per cent 
of the students who fail are washed out 
-get suspended-harness training, learn 
how to collapse the canopy when the 
wind threatens to blow them across the 
ground, and jump from the 250-foot 
tower. About the only respite from 
physical exercise during these two weeks 
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is a total of five hours of conferences 
and demonstrations. 

There are no physical training exer- 
cises during the third and final week of 
jump training. But during this week 
the students are tested in all the tech- 
niques they have learned and must make 
five satisfactory jumps from an airplane. 

This completes basic airborne train- 
ing. The successful candidates are now 

ualified parachutists, eligible to wear 
he paratrooper's badge and earn jump 


pay. 


ND now for field grade officers 35 

years of age and over. Everything 
which has been said before applies to 
these officers. Don’t believe the reports 
that they have it easy at jump school. 
The only differences are that they get 
individual instruction in calisthenics and 
senior instructors constantly check on 
their progress. Their physical training 
usually is directed by another field grade 
officer. Years of experience as a para 
chutist have firmly convinced him that 
the injury rate is directly related to 
physical condition and he has no com 
punction about recommending addi- 
tional training for field grade officers 
who appear to be poor insurance risks. 

A constant source of pleasure to the 
instructors has been the attitude of the 
senior officers taking training. These 
officers seem to delight in insisting that 
they receive the same training as the 
enlisted men. 

Now you can see why a volunteer must 
be in good physical condition before he 
reports for training. We recommend 
that he condition himself by running. 


It is not particularly useful to run in 
tennis shoes or other light footgear be- 
cause airborne training is conducted in 
boots. So we suggest that a volunteer 
make a daily run wearing boots and 
fatigues. The runs should start with a 
two-minute walk to warm up, followed 
by a two-minute period of jogging and 
another two minutes of running and 
another two minutes of jogging, for 
about 30 minutes or longer. Each day 
the length of the run period should be 
increased so that at the end of two 
weeks a six-minute run and two-minute 
walk is not difficult. Intersperse the 
runs with arm exercises to include push- 
ups and body twists. Squat jumps are 
not difhcult. Start with about 20 the 
first day and gradually work up to 40 or 
50. It is unnecessary to go farther than 
this as the training conducted at Fort 
Benning will increase your ability to 
perform this exercise. 

Situps are an excellent means of 
reducing the desk soldier's spread and 
will also considerably improve the back 
and stomach muscles. Try to do at least 
50 sit-ups in a two-minute period. One 
of the best conditioning exercises is the 
one-arm push. This is accomplished by 
putting one hand firmly on the mahog- 
any bar and pushing yourself away from 
cocktail or highball. 

One last reminder: break in your 
new boots before reporting for training. 
Blistered feet do more to retard other 
wise good students than any other sin 
gle thing. Bring plenty of fatigues as 
the work is strenuous and in the sum 
mer a daily change of uniform is de 
sirable. 





FIGHTING MEDICS 


(Continued from page 17) 


counted in and around the Company 
position. Casualties for the Company 
were one killed and ten wounded, and 
regimental chaplain Father Francis X. 
Coppens was killed in the company 
area. Companies F and G, Sth Infan 
try, came on the scene shortly after 
daybreak and, accompanied by two self- 
propelled guns, counterattacked the 
enemy. Several members of the Medi- 
cal Company joined this force. One 
hundred prisoners were soon taken and 
the prisoner bag for the 5th and the 21st 
Infantry during that day, was 2,900. 
The Medical Company continued to 
function as such during the fire fight. 
Lieutenant (J.G.) Edward Green, act- 


*During this period the Army borrowed 500 
naval reserve physicians, some of whom saw 
active duty in Korea; whenever the naval offi- 
cer was the senior officer he commanded the 
medical unit. 


ing-regimental surgeon,’ was wounded 
on the firing line. He went to the first- 
aid tent with two other wounded. There 
he treated these men and remained to 
treat others as they were brought in. 
An officer-patient, awaiting evacuation, 
was wounded as he lay on a stretcher. 

The Chinese were more surprised 
than the Medical Company. Intent on 
escaping encirclement, they were unable 
to launch an organized assault. Had 
they been able to do so, they would 
certainly have overrun the lighly armed 
troops. Nevertheless, the determination 
of the Medical Company to resist the 
enemy assault helped to prevent their 
escape. 

By 0830 the Company was extremely 
cocky. They were “fighting medics” 
and wanted to know, “Who in hell says 
the medics can’t fight?” 
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MAKE YOUR OWN GFT FAN 


GFT FAN FOR 105MM AND 155MM HOWITZERS 


ITH the simple how-to-do it kit developed by the Depart 

ment of Gunnery, The Artillery School, you and your 
unit now can make your own GFT range-deflection fans. 
Phe kit can be purchased from the Book Department, TAS, 
Fort Sill, Oklahoma, for forty-five cents. It consists of de 
tailed plans for the construction of the fan's range-deflection 
base and a set of printed ballistic scales for the 105mm or 
155mm howitzer 

The base, which is used for both weapons, is similar to 
the Rizza fan (Compar Forces Journat, November 1951 
but has a wider deflection arc—1000 mils. Ballistic plates, 
to which the GFT ballistic scales are afhixed, fasten to the 
range arm on two plugs in such a manner as to allow for ex 
pansion oF contraction You can make this modified Rizza 


fan from any suitable material, but The Artillery School 
has found that those made from plastic are easier to make 
and more durable. 

[he easiest way to construct the fan is to use the materials 
and tools of a plastic hobby shop if one is available. If not, 
you can cut the plastic with any woodworking power saw. 
You'll need a sander to smooth up the rough edges and a 
buffer to give the plastic a glasslike finish. Graduations on 
the deflection arc can be scribed with a sharp stylus and 
then filled with paint or ink. Of course you'll need the 
regular plastic cement for joining different parts. Given a 
little work and a lot of care as to accuracy, your GFT fan 
should be a valuable instrument for your fire direction 
center. 
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“The assaulting rifle platoons were 
lifted up and on the objective!” By what 
magic? 

That quotation is a typical eyewit- 
ness statement of the morale effect on 
attacking ground troops when they are 
supported by perfectly coordinated air 
strikes 

[he reasons are plain 

\s we saw in Part One of this series, 
each of us has a mental stability limit, 
his limit is 
the div iding line between mental health 
and mental breakdown of one kind or 
other. It is the extreme to which your 
complet can 
“take it Your 
mental limit is deep in the custody of 


or “mental limit” for short. 


mental-emotional setup 


without cracking up. 
your unconscious mind, where it was 
fixed for life by your entire environment 
during infancy and early childhood. Fig 
ure | shows how a typical high mental 
limit is established 

3oth of the two requirements must 
be met, otherwise the mental limit will 
probably be a low one, not high. 

When you 
impending “situation,” your unconscious 
mind makes an estimate of your probable 
situational mental stress level. This “stress 
the end result- 
ant—of all forces, which are to you favor 
able and unfavorable which your uncon 


are confronted with any 


level” is the sum total 


scious mind believes the “situation” will 
bring to bear on you. It is fixed by the 
situational dyname—the final sum of all 
the expected forces, favorable and un 
favorable, plus or minus, of the impend 
ing situation, which urges you either to 
meet or avoid 

The unconscious mind automatically 
solves the problem for itself. It predicts 
the stress level; then acts according to 
its own estimate 
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THE ATTACK DYNAME 
OF MODERN WAR DEMANDS ... 


ort Single Command 


To illustrate, let's see how a rifleman’s 
unconscious mind estimates an impend 
ing “attack situation.” His platoon has 
been advancikg on an enemy position, 
and it has just come within range of 
direct fire from that enemy. See Figure 2. 

The rifleman’s unconscious mind first 
puts the estimate at zero time, the pres 
ent, and at the same level as his own 
mental stability limit. Then it plots 

sizes up) the forces acting on the esti 
mate. 

One unfavorable force, or reason for 
not attacking, might be a loathing to see 
his comrades mutilated. So he draws 
in Unfavorable Reason No. | at an angle 

the greater the force or reason (the 
greater the loathing, the larger the 
angle. But perhaps he thinks this loath 
ing will last only half an hour or so, 
when the excitement and heat of battle 
may end the feeling. So the line for 
this force stops at one-half hour. The 
size of the angle (the unfavorableness 
of the force) and the time component, 
fix the effect of this force. Next he 
plots an Unfavorable Reason No. 2, 
probably the fear of getting hit himself. 
He might be killed—but then he might 
be wounded just enough to be evacuated 
back to the U.S.A. And he thinks this 
reason for fear will last until the objec 
tive has been overcome and defended 
against counterattack, say a couple of 
lsours. 

. Next he draws in the 
favorable forces. Here again, the size 


sizes up 


of the angle (favorableness of the force) 


Part Three of 
Crisis in Courage 


and the time component, fix the effect 
of each force. No. | might be his loyalty 
to his squad—the gang—and his deter 
mination to stick with them. As far as 
he knows now, this will last during the 
whole action. No. 2 could be some 
fairly good cover he sees ahead but 
which he would have to pass in half an 
hour or so. Now, having plotted all 
the forces, here two favorable and un 
favorable ones, the unconscious: mind 
starts “monitoring.” Look, now, at Fig 
ure 3. The time element and the nature 
of the forces are now forgotten. The 
unconscious mind is now interested only 
in effects and results. 

He plots in the sum total effects Cor 
resultant) of the unfavorable 
This “I can't do it” line is just what 
would happen to the estimate if only 
the two unfavorable forces were applied. 
Next he draws in the “I can do it” re 
sultant. Finally he plots the resultant 
of both the “I can do it” and the “I can't 
do it” and gets the “situational dyname,” 
in this case the attack dyname, which 
fixes the effect of all the forces, hence 
the mental stress level for the impending 
attack. 

His unconscious mind now sets this 
up against his mental limit and it de 
cides whether the situation will be too 
tough or not to go through. In this 
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forces. 
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Figure 1. The two requirements for a 
high mental stability limit. 


particular example, the stress level is 
too high. It is above his mental limit. 
His monitor begins nudging the con 
scious mind to hide out or lag behind. 

Of course these functions of plotting 
the basic forces are infinitely more com 
plex than in our simple illustration. But 
the unconscious lightning calculator per 
them all simultaneously 
and instantaneously. Each “reason” that 
we plotted on the diagram was actually 
itsell many dozens of 
basic forces, and there were many more 


forms almost 


the resultant of 


But once 
and “I can do it” lines 


reasons” than those shown. 
the “LI can't do it 
were established, our ¢ xample followed 
the procedure always used 

We must bear in mind that the forces 
he plots in are forces to him and they 
unfavorable to him. 
That what to him is 


are favorable or 
a force, actually 
has no foundation in fact or is complete 
ly misjudged, is immaterial. (This point 
is the heart and soul of pre-combat bat 
tle indoctrin avon lt we'd Worry less 
about indoctrination in “why we fight” 
and more in the sounds of enemy weap 
ons for example, fewer riflemen would 
get “pinned down by enemy fire” when 
a 200-yard-effective-range burp gun 600 


yards away shoots at somebody else. 


l l this leads logically and directly to 

what combat has proved to be the 
most forceful means yet devised by man 
to lower the combat rifleman’s attack dy 
name—air support. In this discussion, we 
will regard the airplane only in that role. 
We will think of it as a vital weapon 
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that can greatly lower the mental stress 
level of front-line combat. It does this 
not only as a weaposi of enemy destruc- 
tion, but also very greatly because of its 
dramatic symbolism. It is the overwhelm- 
ing antithesis of “battlefield aloneness.” 

To accomplish this, any force must 
affect the rifleman’s immediate situation. 
In the attack situation, the planes must 
strike at his objective and they must do 
so at exactly the right time. Bombing 
the important targets deeper in enemy 
territory is important, but this is not what 
we are talking about. The rifleman’s 
objective must be hit at just the right 
time both for tactical reasons and attack 
dyname reasons. If the strike comes too 
soon, before the infantrymen can get 
to the objective and occupy it, an ag- 
gressive enemy will reoccupy it, and tac- 
tically we lose the advantage we might 
have had but for poor timing. If the 
strike comes too soon, whatever favorable 
effect it had on the rifleman’s attack 
dyname will be lost owing to the ensuing 
time lag that allows a second applica- 
tion of all the attack situation’s un- 
favorable forces, and the application of 
an added strong unfavorable force—the 
untimely tactical advantage has been lost 
and the enemy position will be reoc- 
cupied. Hence tactical air support, as a 
favorable force on the attack dyname, 
is mostly a matter of perfect timing. If 
a horseman is to use a whip as an aid 
to his jumper, he strikes just before it 
is time for it to leap, not three or four 
strides before or after. Fortunately, the 
proper tactical time to strike is the same 
as the proper attack dyname time. If 
the strike hits the objective just as the 
defense is about to be able to deliver 
effective fire against the attack, both the 
tactical and the attack dyname considera- 
tions are satisfied. 

In our illustration (Figure 3). the 
rileman, who has just heard a few 
rounds of enemy fire, is being nudged 
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by his unconscious mind to hold back 
from the attack. 

Right now a flight of planes (or even 
one plane) roars forward overhead and 
he sees the familiar U. S. insignia. Soon 
a tremendous roar at his objective is 
followed by churning clouds of smoke. 
Figure 4 shows what now happens to 
his estimate. He feels strongly the com- 
plete opposite of battlefield aloneness. 
From way back behind him has come 
this vivid, spectacular symbol that every- 
one is with him. There it is up ahead, 
working over the common enemy and 
urging him on to the common objective. 
The result is almost inevitable—he at- 
tacks. And so do the majority of the 
otherwise-nonfighters whose unconscious 
minds would not allow them to attack 
were it not for the timely air strike. 

To accomplish this requires the abso- 
lute in air-ground coordination. Such 
perfect precision can only result from 
careful, thorough training. And since 
we want to get these results during in- 
itial combat, this calls for pre-combat 
training. Moreover, without pre-combat 
training, the very weapon that is sup- 
posed to lower the rifleman’s situational 
dyname, may, during early combat, 
scare hell out of him and have just the 


opposite of the desired effect. 


RE we getting this absolute in air- 

ground coordination for attack dy- 
name purposes now? Not from the Air 
Force. Far from it. Way far from it. 
The Marine flyers in Korea have finally 
proved that it can be done. The Air 
Force, despite some improvement in Ko- 
rea, still doesn’t even realize that this 
problem of split-second coordination ex- 
Which is not their fault when 
you consider that many Army people 
don’t either. 

The Marine flyers can deliver real at- 
tack dyname bombing because they are 
part of the Marine Corps. The men on 


ists. 
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Figure 2. Plotting the forces. 
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Figure 3. Monitoring the forces. 


the ground are comrades-in-arms. The 
flyers are more like artillerymen, the in- 
fantry mission is their mission, there 
is only one—the mission. They know all 
about it, follow it closely, and like every- 
body else, use timely anticipation to 
plan ahead the overcoming of future 
obstacles to it. And in taking risks, 
they are just as semper fidelis as their 
riflemen. All of this is nothing new to 
them. They trained together, and each 
learned all about the other and gained 
the mutual confidence that pays off in 
combat. The Marines have proved that 
this kind of bombing is entirely possi- 
ble, and they do it when they have the 
organizational setup that permits it. 

It is not for nothing that “unity of 
command” is a maxim of war. Violate 
it and you do so right in the teeth of all 
human experience, military and non- 
military. The perfection required for 
attack dyname bombing requires perfec- 
tion in organization. Such precise air- 
ground coordination can never be 
achieved by mere “cooperation,” it can 
only be had by single command. One 
man must have the authority to give 
orders to all the personnel who are to 
participate in an action, not just to some 
of them. The specialists are his staff 
advisers, and air is only one of them. 

A long time ago, infantry-artillery re- 
lations were on a basis more of coopera- 
tion than single command. The results 
were satisfactory for the horse and buggy 
days. But battles got more complicated 
and timing became more vital. So the 
two arms got together, to know each 
other, and ironed out all the wrinkles. 
Today, infantry-artillery coordination is 
usually perfection itself. “Cooperation” 
went out the window and was replaced 
by single command. So intimately do 
the two arms work together that they 
have become, in effect, one branch. And 
so thoroughly does each learn the other's 
job that an officer from either arm is 
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qualified to command the two combined. 

Our flying comrades are going through 
the same growing pains. But the battle 
conditions that forced the infantry and 
artillery into true single command are 
now even more complicated and critical. 
Today, the timing of air strikes on in- 
fantry objectives is the problem. And 
so we've got to say to them: “Sorry, we 
can’t wait for you to grow up naturally. 
So vital is our need for what we know you 
really can do, that you must get in har- 
ness with the rest of us right now, just 
like the Marine flyers—when they're al- 
lowed to. But be of good cheer, you 
too may some day be an infantry divi- 
sion commander. Come look at our com- 
bat infantry fighters and you will know 
that it is no mean honor.” 

The relative remoteness of Air Force- 
Army relations may well get worse in- 
stead of better. Things got somewhat 
better in Korea, but the general trend 
is up. When we were “unified” into 
three services instead of two, the Air 
Force symbolized its inclinations by 
adopting “airman” in place of “soldier.” 
The Marine infantryman too has a name 
for his flyer: Marine. 

All the players on the team must prac- 
tice together. And the forward passer 
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must take the signals from the quarter- 
back just like everyone else. In the 
huddle, the quarterback may get advice 
from the passer in the form of facts: the 
ball is too wet to throw, he must take 
his stance farther back. But the quar- 
terback must call the entire play for the 
whole team. Do you suppose Knute 
Rockne, who developed the forward pass, 
would have cooked up a system where 
the quarterback and the passer talk it 
over, the quarter asking the passer’s 
permission to call a passing play, and 
then the passer calls separate signals for 
himself and the pass receivers—while 
the quarter gives the signals for the other 
linesmen and the blocking backs? 

The Marine and Air Force comparison 
of results in achieving attack dyname 
bombing clearly indicates that whatever 
setup it used, it must be based on single 
command. This can be done in either of 
two ways. The Air Force has turned 
thumbs down on both: (1) assign the 
Tactical Air Command, or part of it, to 
the Army (2) get a new Army air corps. 

Probably the most important factor 
indicating which method is better, is 
the type plane that should be used. The 
Air Force insists that its present planes 
are best. This contention should be 
challenged. But assuming that it can be 
proved correct, with all the resulting 
well publicized Air Force arguments, 
what then? 


HE artillery, like the air, has targets 

far deeper than immediate infantry 
objectives. The difference is only in de- 
gree. Hence anyone objecting to the 
assignment of air support units to ground 
units and command for training and 
combat, must, to be consistent, insist 
that the artillery be set up as a separate, 
fourth, service: Army, Navy, Air Force, 
Artillery—coordinating through coopera- 
tion instead of single command. And 
very, very, patiently we must explain to 
them that that’s about the way it used 
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Figure 4. Effect of dyname bombing. 





didn't work. Only after 
the artillery had “bought” single com 
mand, lock, stock and barrel, did we get 
todays perfect infantry artillery coordi 
nation 
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prohciency tests 


Assigning part of the Tactical Air 
Command to the Army would give us a 
setup very similar to the present Marine 
air support solution. And no one has 
accused Marine flyers of any lack in 
air ¢ ombat skill. 


UT there is good reason to believe 

that present Air Force planes are not 
the best types for attack dyname bomb 
iny All airplanes have required charac 
teristics built into them. Using present 
planes for the close-in combat support 
the attacking rifleman needs is about 
like hitting a tack with a sledge hammer. 
For the price of one sledge we can get 
many perfectly good tack hammers and 
drive a lot more tacks—with precision. 

The characteristics that need be built 
into a close-in ground support plane, 
should give us the smallest, cheapest 
plane of non-critical materials, that will 
take off from the most forward landing 
strip, get to the target, bomb and strafe, 
return, and repeat. How deep in enemy 
territory should targets be selected? If 
we are to go all-out in minimum plane 
characteristics, and we should, the tar 
gets should be no deeper than attack 
dyname requirements. They should be 
the immediate ground objectives. Flying 
against deeper targets would undoubted 
ly prove too costly in casualties from 
enemy ground fire. ‘The present deeper 
bombing we are getting from the Air 
Force Tactical Air Command is satis 
factory because such bombing does not 
require split-second timing. 

The 
fantry fighters to go to Congress at once 
for an appropriation for “Project CIB.” 
Close-In-Bombers under Army command 


Army owes it to our combat in 


will see more doughboys wearing Com 
bat Infantryman Badges and less under 
crosses row on row. And Congress would 
do well to look for motives when hear 
ing the air power “experts” who will 
to abort such Air 


specialists have no more right and are 


attempt a project. 
no more qualihed to pass judgment on 
the need for Army bombers 
than on the need for Army close-support 


close-in 


mortars or water-cooled machine guns. 
Nor on how the procurement puts a 
The 
time has come to halt the sees-all-knows 
all attitude that began when a flight 


“Strain on the nation’s economy.” 


across an ocean, for example, was ac 
cepted too generally as a qualification 
for knowing everything about just about 
everything 


HE Army must take any false heroic 
pride in its teeth and say, “We have 
got to have attack dyname bombing and 


that means the tremendous combat mo- 
rale lift achieved solely by the perfect 
coordination that only infantry-air sup- 
port single command can give. Experi 
ence shows that the same man must 
command both the air support and the 
supported ground troops. And you must 
either assign Air Force ofhcers to com 
mand our ground troops and their air 
support, or give us the air support to 
command. Or else we must start from 
scratch and build our own close-in air 
support.” 

There is a vital principle at stake, 
intimately connected with the nation’s 
gravest defense problem. The Army has 
got to use every practicable and available 
method to raise the percentage of rifle 
men fighters, and close-in air support 
is the most effective method immediately 
available. These real fighters of ours are 
the finest in the world, but they are 
hobbled. Anyone who insists on refus 
ing the Army the kind of air support 
it critically needs, had better explain to 
these fighters why, at this late date, they 
must still be hobbled. 

But so vital is the need for attack dy- 
name bombing to the defense of our 
country, that, should all the foregoing 
fail, the Army then would be duty bound 
to take the gloves off and start swing 
ing with knuckles. The point 
should first be made that, unlike the 
opposition, the Army is not making a 
fight for self-aggrandize 
ment, but is motivated by hard, funda 
mental principles. 


brass 


bureaucratic 


The principle of 
single command was established long 
And it has 
the flyers 
themselves, but only to the flyers. For 
when the Air Force is arranging for the 
defense of their own precious hides, they 
insist that everybody engaged in that 
defense, including the ground artillery 
men, be under single command—Air 
Force single command. Yet they seem 
blind to the same principle when it 
means putting flyers in the equivalent 
role of those ground artillerymen. Why? 
Is it because the flyers were never in 
oculated to the same degree of risk that 
is routine on the ground and to the 
ground commanders? This would be an 
outstanding irony, for the flyers are the 
ones who are drawing the “hazardous” 
duty pay. 


before men flew machines. 


been reestablished since by 


If the ruckus keeps on too much long 
er, Mr. and Mrs. United States will 
get into it. But they will not be using 
these arguments. ‘They will talk about 
something their eyes have been seeing 
painfully for a long time, the basic and 
most vital argument of all—the casualty 
lists from combat. 
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Soldier's guide to 
GUIDED MISSILES 


Guided-Missile Propulsion 


WHY WE USE JET ENGINES 


HE tremendous ear-splitting roar and 
spew of smoke and hot gases that oc 
cur when a guided missile is launched 
represent the tremendous motive power 
lo get this 
kind of powe! and resulting supersonic 


required to lift the missile 


speeds the jet engine is used exclusively. 
The first article in this series described 
how and why guided missiles fly, as 
well as some of the effects of supersonic 
flight. This article isto acquaint the 
soldier with the jet engines used in 
missiles and some of their operating 
characteristics. Since the use of guided 
missiles will become increasingly impor 
tant in the very near future, a basic 
understanding of their operation is es 
sential. Let’s examine the principles ot 
jet propulsion and then look at two 
types of engines rocket jet and atmos 
pheric jet engines 


How Jet Engines Propel 


ET propulsion is a method of produc 

ing motion by ejecting matter from the 
propelled body to create momentum. 
I he matter eyec ted 1S compe sed ot burn 
ing gases which have a very high tem 
Momentum is 
the product of the mass of the gases 


perature and_ velocity. 
and their velocity. The creation of mo 
mentum develops a force called thrust 
which produces the motion of the body. 
This force is measured in pounds. \s 
The German V-2 rocket 
50,000 
pounds of thrust; 50,000 pounds of 


an example 
propelled weapon developed 
thrust when traveling at 3,750 miles per 
hour is equivalent to 500,000 horse 
power! Note: 1 pound of thrust equals 
] horsepower at 375 mph. 

he principle upon which every jet 
engine is based is Newton's Third Law 
of Motion which states that for every 
action there is an equal and opposite re 
action 
trate this is to show that a rocket works 


When 


One of the best ways to illus 


like a shotgun, as in Figure 1. 





Capratn Parrick W. Powers, Artillery, 
is an instructor in the Guided Missiles 
Department of the Antiaircraft and 
Guided Missiles Branch of TAS at Fort 


Bliss, Texas 
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Figure 1. A rocket works like a shotgun. 


Captain Patrick W. Powers 


the trigger of a shotgun is pulled and 
the shell exploded, the shot—possessing 
a definite weight or mass—rushes out of 
the muzzle with a high velocity. The 
momentum thus created produces an 
action. The equal and opposite reaction 
occurs as the recoil of the weapon 

A rocket behaves in the same man- 
ner. When the propellant in the com 
bustion chamber is ignited, the hot 
burning gases—possessing a certain mass 

rush out the nozzle with an extremely 
high velocity. Thus, again we have 
created an action. The reaction which 
we called recoil before is now termed 
thrust. This is the force that produces 
the motion of the missile. From this il 
lustration we can see that a rocket’s 
exhaust gases do not push against the 
air to achieve the necessary thrust; the 
necessary force is obtained from the re 
action principle, which means a rocket 
can operate just as well in a vacuum as 
in the air. 

Jet engines must supply large quanti 
ties of gas under high pressure and 
temperature to achieve the required 
thrust. To accomplish this, they must 
have the following components, as 
shown in Figure 2 

A combustion chamber 

A fuel supply system 
charge) 

A nozzle or exhaust pipe 


pr ypellant 


Large quantities of high-pressure and 
high temperature gases are produced by 
the chemical reaction of a fuel and oxi 
dizer in the chamber. These gases are 
expelled through the nozzle to the out- 
side air to cause a thrust force. Now 
that some of the fundamentals of jet 
propulsion have been covered, their ap 
plication to the four types of jet engines 
will be discussed. 


Rocket Jet Engine 


ROCKET jet engine contains its 

own supply of fuel and oxidizer 
which in combination is called a pro 
pellant. Rockets are classified as to the 
type of propellant that they carry, that 
is, solid or liquid. The solid propellant 
rocket is shown in Figure 2. It is char- 
acterized by the way the propellant 
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burns, that is, in a restricted or un 
The restricted burn 
ing type at the top of the figure burns 
like a the 
prope llant charge or grain that is nearer 
the nozzle, down to the forward end. 
This type of burning usually takes place 


in about five to forty seconds. The un 


restric ted manner 


cigarette from the end of 


restricted burning rocket burns not only 
on the end surface but also on the out- 
side and inside of the surfaces of the long 
rocket 

The 


solid propellant rocket is very simple in 


Thus this 
burns only for .05 to five seconds. 


propellant charge 


construction, may be stored easily in the 
field like an artillery shell, and is ready 
to hre at a 


moment's notice. Two dis 


advantages are: a large, heavy combus 
tion chamber is needed for the propel 
lant, and sometimes the propellant grain 
fails to burn properly at extreme tem 
per itures 


rocket 


The restricted burning solid 
JATO units 


while the unrestricted type is used in 


has been used in 


of the liquids is always a problem be- 
cause they are often acids or liquids that 
must be kept at extremely low tempera- 
tures, such as liquid oxygen at minus 
200 degrees Fahrenheit. This presents 
a problem of storage and handling. 

In general, rockets have almost un- 
limited speed, a high rate of propellant 
consumption—the V-2 consumed 20,000 
pounds of propellant in 65 seconds—and 
they can operate above the earth's at- 
mosphere where conditions approach a 
vacuum. 


Atmospheric Jet Engines 


N contrast to rockets, the atmospheric 

jet engines carry only fuel and obtain 
the necessary oxygen for burning from 
the air. In general, they have a longer 
operating time and better economy of 
fuel. They operate on a cycle like an 
automobile engine. That is, they have 
an intake, compression, combustion, and 


and causes the burning mixture to rush 
out the tail pipe with a high velocity, 
creating the action whose reaction is 
thrust. Now, since the burning mixture 
of gas and air has left the combustion 
chamber, the pressure inside is lower 
than that of the outside air. Hence the 
flap valves will open again and admit a 
fresh charge of air and fuel; also, some 
of the burning gases that do not quite 
leave the tail pipe will be sucked back 
into the combustion chamber. When 
these small bits of hot gases come in 
contact with the fresh air and fuel mix- 
ture, they ignite it and the process is 
started all over again. For a large-size 
pulsejet engine this process occurs forty 
or fifty times per second and gives a 
characteristic buzzing sound which gave 
the name “Buzz Bomb” to the German 
V-1 pulsejet missile. The fuel consump- 
tion for the pulsejet is generally about 
1/16 that of the rocket. In addition, the 
pulsejet is a very simple engine and uses 
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Figure 2. Solid-propellant rocket. 
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Figure 3. Liquid-propellant rocket. 
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Figure 4. Pulsejet engine. 





itillery rockets and booster units for 


missiles 


| v8 liquid-propellant rocket is shown 
in Figure 3 


The fuel and oxidizer 
ire actually liquids such as liquid oxy 
gen 
were used as the prope llant in the Ger 
man V-2 rocket the 
chamber 
where they will burn, d pressure feed 


and alcohol. These two liquids 
In order to get 
liquids into the combustion 
system is used for smaller rockets and a 
pump feed system for the larger ones 
The pressure system shown uses com 
presse d air or some inert gas to force the 
fuel and oxidizer into the combustion 
chamber. This type of feed system is 
very simple and is much lighter in 
smaller rockets the 


which uses turbine-turned 


weight for than 
pump type 
pumps to force the propellant into the 
The main ad 
vantage of the liquid propellant rocket 


is that it can be 


combustion chamber 
turned on and off as 
thrust is required and that it will have 
a longer burning time than the solid 
propellant type. However, the handling 
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exhaust phase. The amount of power 
or thrust developed in these engines 
depends on the amount of compression 
that can be gained. The types of jet en 
gines that fall into this category are the 
pulsejet, ramjet, and the turbojet. 

The pulsejet engine is shown in Fig 
ure 4. In order to follow the combus 
tion process, imagine that the engine is 
flying through the air and that a stream 
of air enters the forward end or the dif 
fuser. When the air enters the diffuser 
section its velocity is decreased, thereby 
This is the first 
step then in building up the necessary 
compression, As the air flows into the 
engine, it enters a series of flap valves 


increasing the pressure 


which only allow the air to enter when 
the pressure inside is less than the out 
side atmospheric pressure. Fuel in the 
form of kerosene is sprayed into the 
entering air stream and this mixture of 
fuel and air then enters the combustion 
chamber. The mixture is ignited ini 
tially by a spark plug and immediately 
the temperature and pressure rise. This 
increased pressure closes the flap valves 


a readily available kerosene-type fuel. 
However, it is a subsonic engine—top 
speed about 450 mph—and its altitude is 
limited to about 10,000 feet. At the pres- 
ent time it is being used as a training en- 
gine, to power drone aircraft, and recent- 
ly, to turn the blades of helicopters. 


HE ramjet (Figure 5) is the most 

promising of all of the jet engines, 
because it can give supersonic speeds 
with a very simple design and low man- 
ufacturing costs. Again imagine that 
this ramjet engine is flying somewhere 
in the atmosphere and let us examine 
its operating characteristics. The air 
that enters the forward part of the ram- 
jet passes through a series of shock 
waves that are formed around the cone 
projected from the ramjet body. The 
shock waves are pressure disturbances 
that always occur on leading edge sur- 
faces at supersonic speeds. As the air 
goes through this series of shock waves 
its velocity is decreased and the pressure 
is increased. This conical body and the 
outer walls of the ramjet comprise the 
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diffuser for this engine. The diffuser 
merely acts as a mechanism that slows 
down the air, increasing the pressure 
for the compression phase in the com- 
bustion chamber. The air picks up fuel 
and then this mixture of fuel and air 
goes through a meshlike device known 
as a flame-holder. The flame-holder 
maintains the flame that is started by 
the ignition cone and prevents the flame 
from being blown out of the rear of the 
ramjet body. Actually the flame-holder's 
function corresponds to that of the per- 
forated metal skirt around the wick of a 
Zippo lighter. If this “fence” were not 
there the flame would be blown out. 
Now the mixture of fuel and air is 
ignited by the ignition cone and burns 
in the combustion chamber where the 
pressure is again increased. It is inter- 
esting to note that at this point there 
appears to be nothing to keep the burn- 
ing mixture from going out of the front 
end of the ramjet instead of out of the 


craft and is continually being improved 
to give enough thrust for supersonic 
speeds. The turbojet engine differs from 
the pulsejet and ramjet in that it uses a 
mechanical air compressor to obtain the 
high pressures necessary for the com- 
bustion process. There are two types of 
turbojet engines classified by whether 
they use a centrifugal or axial-flow air 
compressor. Of the two types the axial 
flow shown in Figure 6 is being used 
most extensively in this country. In op- 
eration, the entering air stream increases 
its pressure by means of a diffuser and 
enters the axial-low compressor where 
it is further compressed to more than 
four times atmospheric pressure. It is 
then ducted to the combustion can. As 
the air enters the combustion can it 
picks up fuel in the form of kerosene 
and this mixture burns with a very high 
temperature and pressure. This hot 
burning mixture is then forced through 
turbine blades and is exhausted to the 


a turbojet engine. By burning addi- 
tional fuel in the turbojet exhaust, 
greater thrust can be obtained. 


Summary 


E have examined briefly the power- 
packed jet engines which are neces- 
sary to fly guided missiles at supersonic 
speeds. A force called thrust, a measure 
of the power needed, is obtained by cre- 
ating high temperature and pressure 
gases which are forced to rush out 
through a nozzle at very great speeds 
even as high as 4,500 miles per hour! 
The rocket jet engine using a solid or a 
liquid propellant provides the most 
thrust of all the jet engines and thus 
can fly at greater supersonic speeds. 
However, it has a high rate of propel- 
lant consumption so that the propellant 
burns up in a short length of time. The 
solid rocket can be handled with rela- 
tive ease by troops in the field while the 











Figure 5. Ramjet engine. 
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Figure 6. Tyrbojet engine. 
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Figure 7. Turbojet with afterburner. 
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rear end. However, the pressure in 
front of the flame-holder is higher than 
that of the outside air. This is caused 
by the action of the diffuser in slowing 
down the air. The burning mixture 
will not flow to a region of high pres- 
sure but will flow to a region of low 
pressure which exists in the outside air. 
Hence the burning exhaust 
through the nozzle and expand into the 
outside atmosphere, creating the nec- 
essary thrust force. The ramjet has no 
moving parts, is very light in weight, 
and simple to manufacture. Since it 
operates at supersonic speeds using only 
kerosene as a fuel, it is ideal for use as a 
guided-missile power plant. At the pres- 
ent time the ramjet is not very flexible 
in operation and always must be boosted 
up to its operating speeds. This type of 
engine, since it gets its oxygen from the 
atmosphere, is limited to a maximum 
operating altitude of nearly 60,000 feet. 
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HE turbojet engine is the most com- 
mon jet engine in use today. It pow- 
ers most of our high-performance air- 
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atmosphere through the tail pipe. The 
turbine that is turned by the hot gases 
is connected directly to the compressor, 
so that the gases must have enough en- 
ergy to turn both the turbine and the 
compressor and be able to provide 
enough thrust to the missile. A limita- 
tion on the performance of the turbojet 
is the temperature that the turbine 
blades can withstand: we have to use 
critical materials in order that the gases 
can reach at least 1,500 degrees Fahren- 
heit. However, this temperature is much 
lower than that in the combustion can 
because the gases are cooled by air that 
has been ducted around the combustion 
can and which has joined the hot gases 
just in front of the turbine blades. 
Only fifteen of 100 parts of the air are 
burned. The turbojet is the most reli- 
able and the most complicated of the 
jet engines. It uses fuel very economi- 
cally compared to the other jet engines 
and with the addition of afterburning 
will give our missiles supersonic speeds. 
The afterburner shown in Figure 7 is 
actually a ramjet attached to the rear of 


more complicated liquid rocket requires 
special equipment and handling tech- 
niques. 

he atmospheric jet engines combine 
the oxygen in the air with a kerosene or 
gasoline type fuel for combustion. Con- 
sequently, the problem of maintenance 
and handling procedures is much sim- 
pler. The pulsejet engine is a subsonic 
power plant, too slow for use in missiles 
but used in training and with drones 
and helicopters. The ramjet has the 
best characteristics of any of the jet en- 
gines because it will give us supersonic 
speeds with low cost and simple design. 
However, it must be boosted to operat- 
ing speeds and is limited to flight in the 
atmosphere. The last engine covered 
was the turbojet which powers most of 
our high-performance aircraft. This is 
the most complicated and expensive jet 
engine and the most reliable. With eco- 
nomical fuel consumption it gives super- 
sonic speeds by the addition of an 
afterburning apparatus. 

The final article in this series will 
examine methods of guiding missiles. 
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NEW INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIAL PREPARED BY THE ARTILLERY SCHOOL 


The following new instructional material suitable for non 
resident as well as resident instruction may be obtained by 
Book Department, The Artillery School, Fort 


Prices vary according to type of material ordered 
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NEW INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIAL PREPARED BY THE INFANTRY SCHOOL 


Single information copies of the instructional materials 
listed below may be obtained without cost by writing the 
Training Publications Department, The Infantry School, 
Fort Benning, Ga. Additional copies may be purchased from 
The Book Department, The Infantry School. (The Com 
Bat Forces Book Service regrets that it cannot handle orders 
for these pamphlets.) 


AIRBORNE DEPARTMENT 


Movement by Air, Special Text 71-1. Characteristics 
of aircraft, information for loading heavy equipment, flight 
safety, theory of lashings, supply by air. 35¢ 


Advanced Parachute Training, Jumpmaster 
45¢ 


Pamphlet. 


Qualification course 


WEAPONS DEPARTMENT 
Mechanical Training, Sniperscope, No. 1204. Theory 


of infrared, principal component parts of sniperscope, func 
tioning, mounting carbine. Inspection of 
equipment before, during, and after operation. Adjustment 
light source, azimuth, reticle (vertical, brightness), focus. 2 
hours. 10¢ 


sniperscope on 


Sniper Training, No. 1264. Technique of sniper train 
ing; characteristics and duties of snipers; sniper rifle and 


equipment. 2 hours. 10¢ e 


Marksmanship Record Practice, Carbine Mi, No. 
1142. Record practice, Course A. 4 hours. 10¢ 


Technique of Rifle Fire, No. 1260. Methods of instruc 
tion in training in technique of rifle fire; steps in training; 
methods of estimating ranges; target designation; rifle and 
automatic rifle fire and their effect; application of fire; as 
sault fire. 4 hours. 10¢ 


Mechanical Training, Cal .50 MG, No. 1306. Gen 
eral data; disassembly and assembly; head space adjustment; 
functioning, use of head space and timing gages. 2 hours. 10¢ 


Marksmanship, Cal .30 MG, M1919A6, No. 1333. 
General orientation; methods of instruction; instruction 
practice firing, Table II, Course A; concurrent training in 
mechanical training, and measuring and laying off angles. 
10¢ 

Technique of Fire, MG Cal .30 and MG Cal .50, No. 
1370. Characteristics of fire; classes of fire; fire distribution; 


fire control; fire commands; overhead fire; familiarization fir 
ing with Cal 150 MG. 8 hours. 10¢ 


Technique of fire, MG Cal .30, No. 1379. Final pro 
tective lines; sectors of fire; range cards; auxiliary aiming 
point; position defilade. 8 hours. 10¢ 


8 hours 


Fire and Turret Control Equipment, Tank Weapons, 
No. 1802. Orientation with the fighting compartment. | 
hour. 10¢ 


Mechanical Training, Tank Weapons, No. 1808. 
Characteristics and capabilities of the 90mm Gun, M3, on 
Medium Tank M26 and M46; description and general data; 
disassembly and assembly; functioning; care and cleaning; 
servicing of the recoil mechanism; TF 9-1356, “Functioning 
of 90mm Gun.” 3 hours. 10¢ 


Ammunition and Fire Commands, Tank Weapons, 
No. 1813. Description and general characteristics of tank 
ammunition; fire commands. | hour. 10¢ 


Fire Control Instruments, Tank Weapons, No. 1816. 
Fire control instruments; nomenclature and use. | hour. 10¢ 


Tank Gunnery, No. 1873. Range firing; service ammuni- 
tion; fire adjustment; use of AP and HE ammunition; dem 
onstration of other types of ammunition; range determination. 
Service ammunition firing by students at fixed targets. 4 
hours. 10¢ 


Training Chart 9A. Schematic Diagram, MG Cal .30 
M1919A6 (32” x 44”) 


Technique of Rifle Fire, Field Target Firing, No. 
1265-1265A. Field target firing. Introduction to field tar 
gets to include squad control, issuance of orders, distribution 
of fire, teamwork, target control, and firing limits. Practical 
work in field target firing. 4 hours. 10¢ 


Sniperscope Firing, No. 128N. Familiarization firing 
with sniperscope. Concurrent training in use of binoculars 
at night. Use of metascope. 3 hours. 10¢ 


Target-Grid Method of Fire Control, No. 1668. Oper 
ation of the FDC; determining initial data; computer's sheet; 
fire data sheet; registration of platoon and adjustment of the 
sheaf; use of smoke; fires for effect; split section fire; use of 
correction factors. 8 hours. 15¢ 


COMMUNICATIONS DEPARTMENT 


Message Center, No. 3330. Duties, organization, equip 
ment; purpose; principles of operation, functioning and pro 
cedures. 3 hours. 25¢ 


Radio Transmission Security, No. 3423. The con- 
sideration of radio transmission with regard to loss of in 
formation to the enemy. | hour. 25¢ 


Signal Orders, No. 3611. Preparation and content of 
paragraph 5 of an operation order; purpose and content of 
signal or communication SOPs; purpose and content of SOI 
& SSI. 1l hour. 25¢ 


STAFF DEPARTMENT 
Military Correspondence, No. 6552. The principles 


and mechanics of the preparation and handling of military 
correspondence. Channels of communication, form and con- 
tent of letters; indorsements, inclosures, signatures; types of 
orders; filing systems. 2 hours. 25¢ 

Administrative Orders and Traffic Control, No. 7536. 
The division administrative order and traffic control annex; 
its preparation and effect within the division. 3 hours. 40¢ 

Garrison Logistical Management, No. 7539. Com 
mand responsibility of battalion and regimental commanders 
and staff problems involved in achieving efficient administra 
tion in the field of logistics; to include responsibility of 
commanders to establish sound policy and simple, efficient 
standing operating procedures. 4 hours. 25¢ 

Military Sanitation, Nos. 7723-7753. Principles of 
field sanitation; fly control; command responsibility for con 
trol of communicable diseases; expedient sanitary devices for 
use in the field. 2 hours. 25¢ 
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FRONT and CENTER 


ARMY FIELD FORCES 


Fundamental Principles 

Army Field Forces reports that many 
small-unit leaders have little conception 
of the Army's triangular organization, 
why it exists and how it is used. It points 
out that in every infantry unit from pla- 
toon to division there are three elements 
consisting of an attacking and/or holding 
force, a maneuvering force, and a reserve. 
Each is interchangeable 

There is also a fire support element 
that provides a base of fire for each of 
the three rifle elements. A weapons squad 
furnishes fire support to the rifle platoon, 
the weapons platoon to the rifle company, 
the heavy weapons company to the battal- 
ion, armor and mortars to the regiment, 
and armor and artillery to the division. 

The elements are used in the same 
way at all levels. The attacking and/or 
holding force finds the enemy and fixes 
him while the maneuvering force moves 
into his flanks or rear. He is then finished 
with a combination of all resources, in 
cluding the reserve if necessary. 

“It is imperative,” Army Field Forces 
says, “that each individual assigned to a 
tactical organization learn and understand 
these fundamental principles.” 


Physical Fitness Tests 

The Physical Training School at Fort 
Bragg, N. C., is studying the possibility 
of revising the Army’s physical fitness test. 

Research is progressing with test per- 
formance data furnished by training divi- 
sions and branch material replacement 
training centers. Reports on 5,000 in 
dividual first and second test performances 
in the present physical fitness test plus 
actual performance records in an experi 
mental five-item physical achievement test 
will give the Physical Training School's 
researchers the first true physical per 
formance cross section of the Army and 
provide it with the knowledge to set up 
valid physical fitness standards. 

The experimental physical achievement 
tests consist of a 75-yard dash, 6-second 
rope climb, triple broad jump, 150-yard 
man-carry, and mile run. 


INFANTRY 


Fort Benning 


Instructors’ Conference 

A 5-day conference for infantry instruc 
tors at service schools was held late in 
June. Its purpose was to orient instruc 
tors on the latest doctrine, techniques, 
and developments on Infantry. Approxi 





mately 50 instructors attended. It will 
probably become an annual conference. 


Orientation Course 

An orientation course for infantry ORC 
school personnel is scheduled from 12 to 
18 October. The purpose is to familiarize 
instructors with infantry instructional ma- 
terial; r ommended methods for present- 
ing instructional material; new infantry 
technical developments; and changes in 
infantry doctrine. 

About 100 infantry instructors will at- 
tend the course, most of whom will begin 
first year courses of instruction in January 
1953. 


Rangers 

The Ranger course continues to at- 
tract a number of major unit commanders. 
Most of the continental army corps, and 
division commanders have observed this 
training. Letters to The Infantry School 
and Army Field Forces indicate they con- 
sider the program one of the finest they've 
seen. 


Conservation Films 

Here is a list of films suitable for in- 
tegration into programs instituted on cost 
consciousness, conservation, salvage, and 
work simplification. The list could be 
very helpful to unit commanders. 


Cost Consciousness 

AFIF-8—Economy is Everybody's Busi- 
ness 

Mise 1073—Attack on Hidden Waste 

Misc 1165—Another Snowball Confer- 
ence 

Mise 1258—Supervision—Budgeting Time 
and Effort 

Misc 7753—Research and Development 
at Work 

Mise 7768—Improving the Job 

TF 21-1612—A Penny Saved 


Conservation 
FB 150—Care and Preservation of Tent 
age 
Mise 1073—Attack on Hidden Wasie 
Mise 1113—Conservation of Clothing and 
Equipment 
Mise 1373—Check Well Before Using 
Misc 1339—Food for Thought 
Misc 7753—Research and Development 
at Work 
Misc 7768—Improving the Job 


TF 10-1614—Quartermaster Reclamation 


and Maintenance Company, Semi-mo- 
bile 
IF 21-1612—A Penny Saved 
Salvage 


Scrap for Victory 


FB 39 


FB 128—Save that Part 

Misc 1175—Salvage and Reclamation 

TF 10-1614—Quartermaster Reclamation 
and Maintenance Company, Semi-mo- 
bile 

TF 21-1612—A Penny Saved 

Work Simplification 

Misc 1073—Attack on Hidden Waste 

Misc 1100—Suggestion Power 

Mise 1144—Work Simplification—Ideas 
Unlimited 

Mise 1165—Another 
ence 

Misc 7695—Flow Process Chart and How 
to Use it 

Misc 7764—Planning and Laying Out 
Work 

Misc 7768—Improving the Job 


Snowball Confer- 


Visual Aids 

A new film “Troop Movement by 
Motor” is in preparation. 

The Graphic Training Aids Chart Port- 
folios are in full swing. Army Field 
Forces has approved the drafts and final 
illustrations are being prepared for: “The- 
ory of Target Grid System,” “Automatic 
Rifle Marksmanship,” “Weight and Bal- 
ance Computation,” “Technique of In- 
direct Fire, 81mm Mortar,” “Technique 
of Indirect Fire, 4.2-inch Mortar,” and 
“Combat Formations, Rifle Squad and 
Platoon.” 


Extension Courses 

During April, 72 enlisted men who 
had completed the 10- series, Army Ex- 
tension Courses, enrolled in the 20- series. 
This is the largest group to date. Some 
67 officers and enlisted men were issued 
a “Certificate of Series Completion.” En- 
rollments in AEC are improving and 
there is evidence that the downswing of 
enrollment is coming to an end. 


ARTILLERY 
Fort Sill 


Ilumination Tests 

A new solution to battlefield illumina- 
tion was seen in TAS tests using radar 
to control the approach of organic light 
aircraft to the target area where they 
dropped Mk 6 Navy parachute flares. 

Conducted cooperatively by the depart- 
ments of Gunnery, Combined Arms, Air 
Training and Observation, the tests in- 
cluded the adjustment of artillery fire by 
both ground and air observers and cov- 
ered the employment of direct-fire weap- 
ons against illuminated targets. 
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An SCR-784 radar set was used to 
guide the flare plane over the target. Air 
ground communication was maintained 
with an SCR-619 radio in the airplane 
and a SCR-608 at the radar station. 
Throughout the tests, flash stations were 
set up to determine the accuracy of the 
flare drops. L-19 airplanes, equipped with 
mechanical bomb shackles (Navy Mk 8 
were used to drop flares. One flare con 
tainer (Mk | Mod 0), carrying four to 
five Hares, was suspended from the shack 
les under each wing. 

The experiment showed that it is prac 
tical to use Army aircraft in night illumi 
nation of the battlefield, especially de 
fensively; that both ground and air ob 
servers are able to adjust artillery fire on 
a target when the target is illuminated by 
the Mk 6 Navy flare; and that one or 
more radar stations can be used to con 
trol the aircraft's fight from the home 
field to the target area and back to the 
field, thus eliminating the aviator’s prob 
lem of orientation at night under combat 
conditions 

Further tests are being conducted to 
prove that the SCR-784 can be used to 
guide Army aircraft from tactical fields 
to the target area, return them to the 
field, and assist them in landing under 
all types of day and night weather con 
ditions 


Helicopter Graduation 

Thirty-one students received their 
wings when the second class of transport 
helicopter pilots in Army 
graduated at TAS 

Thirty enlisted men who became pilots, 
ranging from private to master sergeant, 
received warrants One 
a warrant officer. 
\ir Force pilots and one 


history was 


junior grade 
graduate was already 
Eight former 
former Marine pilot were among the 
graduates. Ten members of the class were 
commercial pilots, flight instructors, or 
airplane mechanics in civilian life. All 
are confirmed helicoper enthusiasts now. 

All were assigned to the 13th Trans 
port Helicopter Company, Fort Sill. Such 
units were organized to provide rapid 
troop and matériel transport regardless of 
terrain conditions 

The 16-week course for transport heli 
copter pilots differs from other helicopter 
flight training in that all of the instruc 
tion is given by TAS. Usually helicopter 
pilots receive the basic phase of their 
training at San Marcos AFB, Texas. 


Army Aviation Film 
A film bulletin on Army aviation was 
filmed at TAS by the Signal Corps Photo 


Laboratory. Forty cameramen filmed vari 
ous phases of training to present the capa 
bilities of Army aircraft. 

The film follows the pattern of regu 
lar flight demonstrations held by the De 
partment of Air Training, showing the 
YL-23, L-20, L-19, H-13, H-23, and 
H-19. Barrier take-offs and landings, 
deadstick landings, and autorotations are 
included. 

The film also shows how a squad of 
infantry is transported to the top of a 
hill in an H-19 and resupplied by drops 
from L-19s, 


Transition Training 

TAS will conduct transition training 
to make aviation personnel familiar with 
the new types of aircraft introduced into 
Amny aviation. Personnel from the Depart 
ment of Air Training are being instruct 
ed by civilian aircraft manufacturers in 
preparation for these transition courses. 
In addition to transition training on the 
twin-engine YL-23 scheduled for this 
summer, instruction will also begin on 


the H-19 Sikorsky cargo helicopter, the 
H-21 Piasecki cargo helicopter, and the 
H-25 Piasecki utility helicopter. Based on 
current production schedules, training on 
the H-19 will probably begin in July 
1952. 

Department of Air Training person 
nel earmarked for maintenance instruc 
tion on the H-19 are attending a main- 
tenance course conducted by the Sikorsky 
Corporation. Others are attending Pia- 
secki’s Tandem Rotor Helicopter Main- 
tenance Course. 

The transition training at TAS will 
last approximately four weeks for both 
pilots and mechanics with a minimum of 
25 hours flying time for pilots. The 
amount of flying time will vary depend 
ing on the type of aircraft and the pilot's 
prohciency. 

Pilot courses will include instruction 
in basic operating principles and will 
emphasize the limitations and capabili 
ties of the aircraft. Mechanics courses 
will present primarily on-the-job main- 
tenance. 





REUNIONS 


The information listed in the following paragraphs was furnished by officers 


of the various associations: 


2d Infantry Division. San Antonio, 
Tex. 24-26 July. For details write: 
Mr. Robert C. Barr, National President, 
116 North 3d St., Camden 2, N. J. 

3d Infantry Division. Hotel Brad 
ford, Boston, Mass. 10-12 July. For de 
tails write: David H. Cann, 190 Park 
wood Drive, Wareham, Mass. 

Fifth Army Association. Reunion 
Pilgrimage to North Africa and Italy. 
From New York, 12 September. For 
details write: Reunion Committee, Fifth 
Army Pilgrimage, 38 East 57th St., 
New York, N. Y. 

5th Infantry Division. Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 30 August-1 Sep 
tember. For details write: Frank F. 
Barth, 18014 Homewood Ave., Home 
wood, IIl. 

9th Infantry Division. Hotel Statler, 
Boston, Mass. 24-26 July. For details 
write: National Secretary, P. O. Box 
1704, Washington 13, D. C. 

10th Armored Division. Park 
Sheraton Hotel, New York City. 30 
August-1 September. For details write: 
J. Edwin Grace, 172 Larch Road, Cam 
bridge, Mass. 

11th Armored Division. Willard 
Hotel, Washington, D. C. 15-17 Au 


For details write: Lt. Col. Michael 
Greene, 11th Armored Division 


1719 K St., N.W. Washington, 


gust 
m ha 
Assn., 
D.C. 

24th Infantry Division. Deshler 
Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 15-17 
August. For details write: Joseph I. 
Peyton, 131 N. Culver St., Baltimore, 
Md. 

32d Infantry Division. Lansing, 
Mich. 30 August-l September. For 
details write: James Schloff, General 
Chairman, Hotel Roosevelt, Lansing, 
Mich. 

34th Infantry Division. Nicollet 
Hotel, Minneapolis. 12-14 September. 
For details write: Mr. Elliott G. Smith, 
34th Infantry Division Association, 
Minneapolis Armory, Minneapolis 15, 
Minn. 

82d Airborne Division. Hotel Sher 
man, Chicago, Ill. 4-5 July. For details 
write: 82d Airborne Division Associa 
tion, 6619 South Steward Avenue, 
Chicago 21, Ill. 

313th Infantry Association. Hotel 
Statler, Cleveland, Ohio. 25-27 July. 
For details write: Mr. Carl M. Hess, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 2628 Talbot St., 
Houston 5, Tex. 
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lrons in the Fire 


C-119H is the official designation 
of the latest Fairchild “Flying Boxcar,” 
the Army The new 
C-119H has a bigger wing, rough-feld 
landing gear, a much larger payload, 
longer range and short-held landing and 
take-off The wing has 
been extended almost 40 feet and per 


used by airborne. 


C harac teristics 


haps the biggest change in looks has been 


New Fairchild C-119H 
the addition of external fuel cells, all 
fuel being carried in two pods beneath 
the wings 
Signal Corps has developed an im 
proved camera for combat use designed 
to withstand rough usage and the ravages 
of dust, light, fungus, and driving rain. 
Ihe camera fully loaded and equipped 
with a four-inch lens, weighs only four 
und a half pounds and takes pictures as 
fast as the operator can click them off. 
It uses 70mm film, and can take 50 pic 
tures on a roll. If a lesser number of 
desired, and the operator 
doesn't want to wait until the whole roll 


h is 


pictures are 


been exposed, he can slice off as 
many exposures as he wants with a built 
in knife 


Howard Hughes Aircraft Co. is cur 
rently testing the world’s largest helicop 


the XH-1 


moving of he avy military equipment, in 


ter Designed for short-range 
irtillery, tanks, bridge sections 
trucks, the XH1-17 is powered by 
two modified General Electric 
supplying gas pressure through ducts lead 
ing up the rotor shaft and out to the tips 


of the long rotor blades 


< luding 
ind 
turbojets 


A new type of atomic ray detector 
has been developed by General Electric 
Co. Built for use in planes flying over 
\-bomb blast sites, the small ion chamber, 
called the 
18 months ago but has just been removed 
the classified list. Although it is 
less than seven inches long, this electronic 


finger,” was developed over 
from 


device can be used to detect radiation only 
a few hundred feet off the ground. It 
can also be used in planes flying high 
over blast sites immediately following a 
blast to measure the atomic rays in the 
familiar “mushroom” clouds 





Electronics has invaded the rifle range 
The Infantry School recently put 
into operation the first completely elec- 
tronic rifle range. A pit detail is no longer 
required as the targets are raised and 
lowered electrically by switches located 
on the firing line. Targets can be moved 
laterally or raised and lowered quickly for 
rapid firing practice. Self-sealing rubber 
surfaces on the targets themselves permit 
an estimated 1500 bullets to puncture 
each square inch of the target without 
harming the electric grids built right into 
the target. When a bullet pierces a tar 
get, the target will be lowered automati 
cally and lights on a control panel enable 
controllers to credit firers with their hits. 
It is a transition-type range with 36 tar 
gets, four of which can move laterally 
to simulate a man in the act of running. 
The cost of the range is $100,000—plus 

but the School pointed out that it has 
cost $130,000 annually to operate the 
range manually. Also the men who would 
normally be required to operate each 
target can now use that time for training. 


too 


Air Force decision to use “knots” and 
“nautical miles” is based on recognition 
that the statute mile is of limited value 
in overwater air operations and such 
flights are now common to the Air Force 
The Navy and Coast Guard have always 
used the nautical system of measuring 
distance and speed and most foreign coun 
tries also use it. (For purposes of sea 
navigation, each minute of arc on a 
great circle course around the earth equals 
one nautical mile.) In the U. S., local 
aeronautical, sectional, and world aero 
nautical charts already show both statute 
and nautical scale miles. Air speed in 
dicators now calibrated in miles-per-hour 
will be modified to indicate knots as well 
as miles-per-hour. 


Quartermaster Corps is operating a 
nation-wide mobile inspection and repair 
organization, consisting of six permanent 
roving repair crews of six men each. Each 
team is based at a Quartermaster or gen 
eral depot in one of the six army areas. 
Each is headed by a mechanical shop 
supervisor who is the team’s trouble shoot 
er. Other members are expert on auto 
motive, laundry, electrical and general 
equipment. The job of each team is to 
inspect and repair mechanical equipment 
stored at Quartermaster and general de 
pots and to maintain it in operating con- 
dition. The teams will also repair and 
inspect equipment at posts and stations 
and in use in the field. Each team has 
two fully equipped rolling repair shops on 
6-by-6 trucks. Before these teams were or 
ganized all major repair of QM mechani- 


cal equipment was performed either at 
the QM Depot at Jeffersonville, Ind., or 
the Utah General Depot, Ogden, Utah. 
The system saves time and shipping costs. 


Ordnance Corps is preparing to turn 
over manufacturing operations at the De- 
troit Arsenal to the Chrysler Corporation. 
A two-month study of activities at the 
Arsenal will precede the final determina- 
tion of what facilities will be operated by 
Chrysler and what will be left to Ord 
nance for research and development work. 


The Arabian-American Oil Co. is 
using fuel and water tanks on the Saudi 
Arabian desert made of plastic and Fiber- 
glas instead of steel because they with- 
stand the corrosive effects of sandstorms. 
The plastic used is American Cyanamid 
Company’s Laminac polyester resin. It 
is reinforced with Owens-Corning’s Fiber- 
glas mat. The tanks weigh less than 
conventional steel tanks: one weighing 
1,000 pounds mounted has over one-third 
more capacity than a steel tank of the 
same weight. With the repair kit fur 
nished with each tank, holes in the plastic 
tanks can be sealed about as simply as 
the patching of an inner tube. 


Plastic and Fiberglas tank 


The production model of a new 
8lmm mortar—the M29—was recently 
check tested by Army Field Forces Board 
No. 3. This mortar consists of a one- 
piece smoothbore, steel barrel (M29), the 
exterior of which is helically grooved; a 
bipod (M23A1) with an overhead, sin- 
gle type shock absorber; and a circular, 
two-piece steel baseplate (M23A1). Pri- 
mary advantages of the M29 mortar are: 
over-all reduction in weight from 136 to 
115 pounds; new baseplate design gives 
better stability; greater accuracy with the 
light HE, M43A1 shell, especially at 
longer ranges; and 360 degrees traverse 
without moving the baseplate. The new 
mortar also permits firing at 4,000 yards 
with the light HE, M43A1 shell. This is 
possible because of the increase in allow- 
able chamber pressure which permits 
firing with charges 7 and 8. 
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TO THE EDITORS... 


(Continued from page 8) 


to pull its load in all training situations 
will be surprising. The feeling of belong- 
ingness and identification with the group 
can be cultivated. Personal pride and 
pride in a group are compelling factors. It 
is not fear of a court-martial that causes a 
man to get up and hastily join his group 
when his fear of physical danger subsides. 
It is his fear of being exposed to his group 
as something less than he has made himself 
out to be. 

Anyone with a reasonable degree of 
masculine pride, if it is cultivated, will 
be more motivated by what others think of 
him than by impartial punitive measures. 
Therefore, I say, cultivate self-respect in 
both the individual and the group by 
giving hard but possible tasks and requiring 
them to complete the job successfully. 

I do not agree with Colonel Standish’s 
concept of “mental stability limit.” I feel 
that a man’s ability to stick it out and do 
the job can be affected by the type of 
training he gets; it is not fixed in him 
completely in early childhood. Admitted- 
ly character is developed slowly and firmly, 
but its development never ceases so long 
as a man lives. God help us if this were 
not so, 

The final and perhaps most violent dis- 
agreement I have with Colonel Standish 
is his long-term plan. He sets a goal for 
parents and teachers to raise a higher per- 
centage of high-quality infantrymen. This 
I consider to be the most pathetic short- 
sightedness. War is not an end in and for 
itself. We should admonish the parents 
and teachers to raise generations of states- 
men (not warriors) who can unify man- 
kind and eliminate the need for war. I 
daresay we can make warriors out of states- 
men if need be. 
179th Infantry Capt. Tuomas S. Ray 
APO 86, c/o PM 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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* BOOK REVIEWS * 


GOOD THINGS ABOUT US 


CAPITALISM IN AMERICA. By Frederick Martin 
Stern. Rinehart and Company, inc. 119 
Pages; $2.00. 


It is a strange thing to me that more 
American writers, have not set out to do 
what Mr. Stern has done—tell the world 
clearly and emphatically the good things 
about the U.S.A. Eimphasize the good 
things, the fine things, about our life here 
without whitewashing the bad ones. I 
sometimes think it takes a man born in 
another land, as the author of this book 
was, to see the good things clearly, though 
it shouldn't. 

We like to yell about our own troubles, 
condemn our own faults, and it’s a great 
part of freedom that we can and do. But 
we forget, especially in books, to shout out 
the reasons why it is good to be an Ameri- 
can. We remember some of them on 
Thanksgiving Day, but the rest of the year 
we're inclined to show the wrinkles that 
go with a frown much more often than we 
do those that go with gladness. And some 
of our advantages we may not even realize 
—pure water to drink, for example, and 
usually cold. 

In this book the author tells an old 
friend in Europe about these things. He 
suggests how hard, how almost impossible, 
it is for even a widely read person of 
another world to realize what life is actu- 
ally like, here in our United States. Then 
he goes on to recount, plainly and positively 
though understandingly, the many things 
about our ways of living that make our 
system the promise of the world, rather 
than the Communist tyranny. 

If we ourselves don’t need more books 
written in this tone, though I’m sure we 
do, then certainly the rest of the free 
world does—to tell it in simple, friendly 
terms what proven democracy as we know 
it consists of. And I’m not so sure that 
most of our finest writers might not give 
more thought to a balanced background 
in their works. We should not stop criti- 
cizing ourselves, ever—in our hope of mak- 
ing life better. But that hope would be 
stronger, and faster realized, if we more 
often set our self-criticism forth against 
the actual history of great gains already 
made.—G. V. 


ONE HUNDRED PERCENT COOPERATION 


HISTORY OF MARINE CORPS AVIATION IN 
WORLD WAR Ii. By Robert Sherrod. Combet 
Forces Press. 496 Pages; Illustrated; index; 
$6.50. 


In the Army histories of the War in the 
Pacific, in the histories of Army outfits 
and commanders who fought there, you 
will find tributes, and many of them, and 
all sincere, to the Marine Air squadrons 
in close support of our combat units. 
Many times I’ve heard the same high 


praise from men who were there in front- 


line units directly benefiting from that 
support. 

As General Walter Krueger wrote to 
Major General Ralph J. Mitchell, C. G. 
of the Ist Marine Air Wing, “Command- 
ers [of Army units] have repeatedly ex- 
pressed their admiration for the pinpoint 
precision, the willingness and enthusiastic 
desire of pilots to fly missions from dawn 
to dusk and the extremely close liaison 
which characterizes the operations of the 
Marine fighter groups.” “Their work,” 
said General Krueger in this same letter, 
“exemplified outstanding leadership, initia- 
tive, aggressiveness, and high courage in 
keeping with the finest traditions of the 
Marine Corps.” And to quote one other 
commander, Major General Verne D. 
Mudge of the Ist Cavalry Division: “I can 
say without reservation that the Marine 
divebomber outfits are among the most 
flexible I have seen in this war. They will 
try anything, and from my experience 
with them I have found that anything 
they try usually pans out . . . I cannot say 
enough in praise of these men . . . for the 
job they have done in giving my men 
close support . . .” 

And now Marine Aviation has its own 
history, which does its World War II ac- 
complishment thorough justice—a_ history 
that covers every squadron and every fight 
it fought in—a thorough, highly readable, 
and very accurate record of their work, by 
Robert Sherrod, well known for Tarawa 
and his other previous books, and for his 
long service and innumerable articles for 
Time and Life magazines. Bob Sherrod 
has based his narrative on extensive re 
search in which the Marine Corps gave 
him full assistance and cooperation, on a 
large number of personal interviews and 
on extensive correspondence. All of his 
sources are fully noted in his book, and 
many of his notes give interesting side- 
lights on his text. 

But the book doesn’t start with World 
War II. Very wisely, the author gives us 
the background of Marine Aviation from 
the very beginning in 1912. There are 
also, in an extensive appendix, concise 
histories of every one of the Marine Avia- 
tion units of WW II, showing where it 
was in action, who its commanders were, 
and what commendations it received. 

As for the main text of the book, to 
weave so many separate outfits into a flow- 
ing narrative required, in my opinion, a 
remarkable degree of historical skill. Bob 
Sherrod has given indications of such abil- 
ity in previous work, notably in much of 
Life’s Pictorial History of World War II, 
which does not bear his by-line. He was a 
first-rate choice to write the Marine Avia- 
tion history, not only for this reason, but 
because he saw much of its work as a war 
correspondent, knew much of its saga 
before he sang it. 

The book is also a handsome job of 
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Off-Duty Reading 





Summer Reading: Light with Body & Flavor 


EING behind in our reading (for this, friends, is the age of the mimeograph 

we picked up the other day a book published earlier this year, One Man's 
America, by Alistair Cooke (Knopf, $3.50). Mr. Cooke is an Englishman by 
birth, an American by naturalization, chief American correspondent for the 
Manchester Guardian, and commentator on American affairs for the BBC. 
His book is a series of essays, a long look at many aspects of American life, 
and it is as fine a job as we have ever seen. Mr. Cooke has been here long 
enough to understand us, but not so long that he thinks we can’t be improved. 

One passage, a historical vignette from an essay on atomic living, we think 
is worth quoting 

The time was the 19th of May 1780. The place was Hartford, Connecticut. 
The day has gone down in New England history as a terrible foretaste of 
Judgment Day.. For at noon the skies turned from blue to gray and by mid 
afternoon had blackened over so densely that, in that religious age, men fell 
on their knees and begged a final blessing before the end came. The Con 
necticut House of Representatives was in session. And as some men fell down 
and others clamored for an immediate adjournment, the Speaker of the House, 
one Colonel Davenport, came to his feet. He silenced them and said these 
words: “The Day of Judgment is either approaching or it is not. If it is not, 
there is no cause for adjournment. If it is, | choose to be found doing my 
duty. 1 wish, thefefore, that candles may be brought.’ ” 

Colonel Standish could have used that man 


p' IMMANUEL VELIKOVSKY, the man whe rearranges history, is back 
for Round Two with his more conventional colleagues (Ages In Chaos, Vol. 
I; Doubleday, $4.50 
catastrophes in historical times, thereby causing howls of anguish among the 


His earlier Worlds In Collision described certain cosmic 


learned astronomers. The present volume undertakes to examine whether 
six hundred vears are missing from Israel's history, or whether six hundred 
ghost years have crept into Egyptian history. We make no pretense of being 
ible to judge the validity of his work; this will have to wait the test of future 
irchacological discoveries. It is obvious, though, that Dr. Velikovsky is a schol 
ir of immense learning and considerable ingenuity and a writer of great clarity. 
This volume takes us from the time of the Exodus to the reign of King Akhna 
ton. The next will cover the remaining years to the time of Alexander of 


Macedon 


OBERT LEWIS TAYLOR, whose last biographical subject was W. C. 
Fields, has now tackled England's Prime Minister (Winston Churchill; 
Doubleday, $4.50 This is no definitive work, but rather an affectionate look 
at one of the greatest and most exasperating figures in all of history. It is a 
rather long book, though not nearly long enough to cover all the activities of this 
man of many talents, and the research that went into it—into the amassing of 
literally hundreds of anecdotes and incidents—must have been tremendous. 
But, make no mistake. This is no comic sketch. It is a serious work, and 
1 good one. It is simply impossible to be other than humorous about a man 
who was born to eccentricity and cultivated it with masterly skill—a man in 
whom brilliance of mind is mixed with hearty humor. For instance, the chap 
ter which deals with Mr, Churchill's brief but electrifying career as colonel 
commanding the 6th Royal Scots Fusiliers during World War I may well 
endure as one of the most hilarious pieces ever written on the art of war. 


LARE BARNES, JR., the Curator of White Collar Zoo, has just completed 
Political Zoo (Doubleday; $1.00) which is by far his best effort. You'll 
find all sorts of four-footed politicians parading through the pages, each with 
appropriate caption. I[t is almost impossible to describe the book without show 
ing some of the pictures, but we advise you to invest a buck for this one. You'll 


never regret it 0O.C.S8 








bookmaking. The Marine Corps Aviation 
History Board, headed by Brigadier Gen- 
eral Clayton C. Jerome, deserves much 
credit for its selection of binding cloth, 
paper and cover jacket and end-piece de 
signs, as well as the artists who collectively 
made this history so handsome. 

In Korea, Marine Aviation has been 
continuing its unique story of cooperation. 
It has been showing in a new war what it 
means for ground combat forces to have 
an air support “of their own.” The same 
tales of how it works with the Marine 
infantry units in complete understanding, 
and with our own front-line Infantry ex 
actly the same way, have been brought 
back by thousands of Korea veterans since 
the first battles there. 

And when the time comes to write and 
print this new story, I hope Bob Sherrod 
gets the job.—G. V. 


THE NAVY WRITES WELL AGAIN 


BATTLE REPORT: Vol. Vi. The War in Korea. 
By Captain Walter Karig, Commander Mal- 
colm W. Cagle, and Lt. Commander Frank A. 
Manson. Rinehart & Co., Inc. 520 Pages; 
Illustrated; Index; $6.00. 


It's discouraging for a part-time soldier, 
with twenty-two years of commissioned 
service, to read a book like this. Once 
more the reviewer is forcefully reminded 
of the fact that the Army does the fight 
ing, and the Navy and Marine Corps 
write the books. Here is military history 
as it should be told: the strategy, tactics 
and color all woven into a readable tale 
that reads like fiction and is backed up by 
personal interviews and on-the-spot re 
porting by the authors. 

There must be some way for the Army 
to produce histories in this manner for 
public consumption. The dry-as-dust over 
edited official histories perform their func 
tion as histories, but few laymen would 
ever read one of them for relaxation. The 
Navy has Captain Karig, but the Army 
has its top-notch writers too: Bellah, 
Nason, and E. J. Kahn could do as well if 
given the facilities and whatever else it is 
the Navy gives Karig. Once more the 
Army misses the boat—and that’s no pun. 

But to get to the book itself. Here is 
the Navy's part of the Korean war up to 
the beginning of the peace talks, stirringly 
told. The book starts with the background 
of this peculiar war, and describes the part 
the Navy and the Marines played in it. 
Probably half of the wordage is devoted to 
the feats of individuals, and very small 
groups, much of it in the individual’s own 
words. The Army appears only slightly, 
the Air Force a bit more, but we can have 
no complaint—it is a Navy history. Yes- 
terday’s headlines come to life again. 

We know, for instance, that the mine 
sweepers that went into Inchon had a 
rough time, but we'll never know how 
rough, and why, until we read how the 
channel was swept as this book tells it, 
with the aid of the men who swept the 
mines. Many of us have heard of Lt. 


Eugene Franklin Clark, USN, and his 
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intelligence expedition inside Inchon’s har 
bor. Here is the full story, as full as it can 
ever be told. The “attack in a different 
direction” of the Ist Marine Division has 
had much publicity, but the story has 
never been told quite as it is told here. 

On the subject of the Ist Marines, here 
is one of the probable scores against the 
book. Karig not only omits any mention 
of any help to the Marines by the 3d In 
fantry Divisoin, he goes out of his way to 
mention that the link-up was an_ all 
Marine affair. "Tain’t the way we heard it 
before 

Karig admit that the Army's 
ground forces “do the dirtiest work of 
fighting and dying.” He admits that the 
Navy had great about the 
Inchon landing, but MacArthur sold them 

and it worked. He has some fine things 
to say about the Reserves (Army authors 
please copy), and his praise of Major 
Frank Speir, of the Army engineers, is so 
fulsome that it almost, but not quite, 
begins to sound like a burlesque. 

In their last chapter, the author says: 
“Each of the services suffered from handi 
caps imposed by weather, topography, dis 
the Navy least of all, the Air Force 
The Navy—navies, rather 
The fleet did the job it was 
designed to do in any war, any place on 
It denied use of 
the seas to an adversary helpless to chal 
lenge that domination, even with a des 
perate and profligate use of mines; it car 


does 


misgivings 


tance 
most of all. 
cannot boast. 


earth worth fighting for. 


ried airplanes and gasoline to the Air 
Force, soldiers and supplies for the Army, 
who otherwise could not have operated on 
Asia's remotest shore “i 

Fair enough, and the Navy has done a 
job 

But just how did the authors know that 
the North Koreans had exactly 142,728 
soldiers opposed to us at the Naktong? 
A. S. 


CONFEDERATE ORDNANCE 


PLOUGHSHARES INTO SWORDS: Josiah Gorgas 
and Confederate Ordnance. By Frank €. 
Vandiver. University of Texas Press, 1952. 
349 Pages; Index; $5.00. 


In 1861 Josiah Gorgas, native of Penn- 
sylvania and citizen of New York State, 
was a captain of Ordnance who had spent 
only about seven of his twenty-four years 
in the Army at Southern arsenals. Angered 
by assignment to an unpleasant station and 
probably influenced by Southern in-laws, 
he accepted the Confederate offer of the 
post of Chief of Ordnance, with rank of 
major, made by Beauregard. He served 
the Confederacy in that capacity through- 
out the waiting until November 
1864 for his top rank of brigadier. 


war, 


Gorgas actually had to combine the jobs 
of ordnance chief and G4. He had that 
faculty for gathering together the ablest 
men for field assistants. (One of them was 
Major Jonathan Haralson who, it turns 
out, really existed after all. If you have a 
copy of that naughty poem addressed to 
him, which we learn too was written, you 
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own a rare item.) Under Gorgas’s wise 
direction the CSA built an organization 
capable of producing ordnance and mu 
nitions in an agrarian economy. He began 
with 159,010 small arms of all kinds, 
gathered after overcoming the resistance 
of state ordnance officers. Appalled at the 
Administration's complacency toward the 
blockade, he organized and himself di 
rected the blockade-running service. Dur 
ing the course of the war his bureau im 
ported 330,000 stands of arms, and state 
and private ventures brought in another 
270,000. Not a mean achievement, but it 
couldn’t last. The decline of Confederate 
resistance coincided with the closing of 
the East Coast ports beginning in late 
1863. 

In this book you don't get very close to 
Gorgas the man, despite the author's pains 
taking research. The personification of 
cold efhciency, Gorgas lacked the color 
possessed by most of his colleagues and 
even his son, William C. Gorgas, who was 
Surgeon General 1914-18. But woven 
into the Josiah Gorgas story is a detailed 
account of how the CSA maintained its 
arms for the time it did. 
inseparable.—N. J. A. 


Those stories are 


HELPFUL MANUAL FOR MEDICS 
MILITARY MEDICAL MANUAL, 7th Edition. Mili- 
tary Service Publishing Company, 1952. 761 
Pages; Illustrated; Index; $5.75. 
This book contains nothing on the 
theory of medical practice, since everyone 


assumes that the medical officer knows his 
basic trade. Yet he needs this manual if 
he is to acquire those other skills that 
make him a military surgeon. He needs 
to know about leadership, for he com 
mands troops of his service. He must 
know the organization of the -unit his 
troops serve, the weapons if uses, how it 
fights, alone and in the team. He must 
know how staffs work, for he may serve 
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THIS WORK should be corefully studied 
by every man and womon interested, not 
only in better government for America 
but in the orderly advance of civilization 
tself! 

The two volumes contain over 620,000 
words, 32 chapters, and discuss over 800 
elements, ingredients or factors of leader 
ship. Here is one of history's greater 
works! 


Order from 
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and 
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Soldiers 


By 


Davin G. MANDELBAUM 


Here is a two-part study by an 
anthropologist about the social 
organization of men in the U.S 
Armed Forces. 

Ihe soldier is often forced 
to break from his past, his fam 
ily, his previous social ties. It is 
with a small group of buddies 

the comrades within his com 
pany—that he forms his new 
ties. This experience is gener 
ally remembered as one of the 
most valued aspects of his mili 
tary career. The author shows 
how important this group of 
friends is to the working of the 
formal military organization, as 
he discusses behavior patterns 
and attitudes of this group, and 
shows how the group responds 
to stress situations 

The second part of the book 
deals with the effects of segre 
gating Negroes into all Negro 
units, and shows w hy the 
Armed Services have found it 
idvisable to eliminate or mod 
ify segregation 

The author, a prominent an 

thropologist at the University 
of California, was a member 
f a US. unit attached to the 
XV_ Indian Corps during the 
final Arakan campaign in 
Burma 
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on one anywhere between the battalion 
and theater levels. He must know how to 
use an operations map or an aerial photo 
and the symbols that go with them. He 
gets a double load of paper work: that re- 
quired in the general administratign of his 
own unit and that incident to medical 
supply and case records. 

All of these things and more are clearly 
explained in about a third of the book. 
Another section acquaints the medical of- 
ficer with phases of his profession not or- 
dinarily encountered in private practice 

the achievements of military medicine, 
military medical organization, preventive 
medicine, and medical aspects of scien- 
tific warfare. Study of the third and larg 
est portion, on field service, will aid the 
medical officer in various jobs from theater 
headquarters down to combat zone, and in 
training his men and units to serve troops 
in combat. Explanations of field and hos 
pital administration, the food service sys- 
tem, and the supply system round out a 
modern textbook that should be in the kit 
of every medical officer and noncom. 

This edition is a great improvement over 
its predecessors, both in scope and in 
style. Officers of the Medical Field Serv- 
ice School and the Surgeon General’s office 
contributed the technical portions. The 
text is tightly edited and excludes subjects 
of common professional knowledge and 
nonessentials that cluttered previous edi- 
tions. While it is not an official text, the 
Surgeon General gives it his blessing in a 
foreword.—N, J. A. 
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WHICH DO YOU NEED? 


| COMPANY ars 


sATTENY 


Regardless of your job in the company or battery, you need 
one of these books to operate at peak efficiency. No one in 
today’s Army has time to dig through stacks of regulations, 
FMs and TMs to find out what he should be doing. No one 
needs to! Company Duties, by Major Mark M. Boatner, III and Battery Duties, by Lt. Col. 
Robert F. Cocklin and Major Boatner, tell you what your job is in the company or battery, 
show you all the necessary details of it in language so clear there is no room for misunder- 
standing. Whether you're the company commander or the newest recruit in the outfit, there is 
something in these books that will help you do your job more efficiently, more quickly—and 
contribute to the smooth operation of your company or battery. 


COMPANY DUTIES—Cloth, $2.50; Paper, $1.25 
BATTERY DUTIES—Cloth, $2.50; Paper, $1.50 


FOR ADJUTANTS 


Here is a book you must have if you're an adjutant—a book you can 

use whether you're an adjutant’s assistant or just a guy who has to fill 

out a form occasionally. Technique for Adjutants, by a man with 25 

years’ experience in the Corps, outlines the responsibilities of the job at any level—gives tech- 
niques, hints on management, ideas for organizing work. You'll never be mystified by paper 
work if you own a copy of Technique for Adjutants—and use it. 


Cloth, $2.50 Paper, $1.00 
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THIS MAN 


1S 


ESSENTIAL 


The Army cannot operate without him. He is 
the man who gets the job done. 


For this man, and for those who intend to be 
noncoms, here is a new kind of book, written for 
the people who should read it. 


Handbook and Manual 


for the 


NONCOMMISSIONED OFFICER 


Here is the book that tells you what to do—if you don’t already know 
—how to do it, when to do it, and why to do it. And all this in clear, direct, 
exact language that is easy to read and leaves no room for doubt. 

We have designed this book to help the man who #s a noncom, to instruct 
the soldier who hopes to become a noncom, and to inform the officer who 
must advise, instruct, and check on his assistants. There is absolutely no 
padding in this big book, and every bit of information in it has been com- 
pletely checked by experts for accuracy, clarity, and timeliness. 

Check your PX for Handbook and Manual for the NONCOMMIS- 
SIONED OFFICER. (There are other books on this subject, but this one 
is the most up-to-date, and best, so be sure you ask for it by title.) Or, order 
direct from Combat Forces Book Service. 


Cloth, $3.50 Paper, $2.50 
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